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THE PRESENT AS IT IS, AND THE FUTURE TO BE. 





BY D. H. BARLOW. 





Has this world of ours reached its utmost prac- 
licable stage of progress, and have we nothing 
further and better to hope on its behalf? Is this 
earthly existence of ours, teeming perpetually with 
bright visions of the future, and sending eternally 
from its bosom the ery of “* Onward !”’—is it really 
a /ie, and can it, by no possibility, ever come true? 

It is painful, insupportably painful to think so. It 
would be making the universe a chaos, and this 
mortal life a riddle more difficult than ever Sphynx 
propounded. 

When, stepping forth in one of our clear summer 
mornings, we find ourselves so gloriously compassed 
—that magnificent, unfathomable vault above, and 
this prodigal earth beneath us—the boundless, never- 
resting sea kissing its shores, and the fresh, early 
breeze wafting us a blessing—and then think for a 
moment on the falsities, the disorders, and pertur- 
bations, the everlasting clash and unrest, the disunity 
and disharmony of our present social condition. We 
cannot tolerate the belief that such things are to/ast. 
We cannot help looking forward to a period, when 
Man, the zodler, shall be harmonized with Nature, 
the ¢ntrinsically meaner creation. For, sprung from 
the same Original, one and the same Wisdom and 
Love supervises both. 

We need not live many years to learn how violently 
the young, unsophisticated spirit stands opposed to 
the social order into which it is born. Is there one 
living man to whom the discovery of what this 
world and this life really ave, was not a shock and 
an anguish unspeakable? Always is it a down-hill 
path by which one reaches the platform, whereon 
the world’s tasks are to be executed, and worldly 
success achieved. Were the whole truth to burst 
upon us at once, touching what we are fated to ex- 
perience, we should be quite overwhelmed and com- 
pletely crushed. 

But we learn successively and by piecemeal the 
realities of our lot. One beauteous illusion after an- 








other fades away. One principle after another is 
surrendered as romantic and impracticable. Com- 
premise after compromise is struck with absolute 
verity. Lash upon lash of the torturing scourge of 
necessity drives ws to tread with others the beaten 
ways, and bows us to ‘‘ things as they are. Ray 
by ray goes out of our radiant birth-star till, 


‘¢ At last the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.’? 


Were it possible for this state of things to endure, 
a certain species of content might, perhaps, be ours. 
It would, however, be the content of the brute 
animal, who neither sees nor dreams of aught beyond 
the present hour. But for man, the born for immor- 
tality, such mere animal content is an impossibility. 
Truly sings the poet, 

*¢ Oh joy, that in our embers 
Is something that doth live ! 

That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive!” 

No lapse of time, nor custom, nor depth of debase- 
ment even, can destroy-our innate idea of the ex- 
istence of something purer and nobler than the senses 
can discern—a something whose possession it is 
man’s prerogative to achieve. The intimations of 
such existence are unmistakable and manifold. The 
high purposes and glowing dreams of youth point 
thither, and the thousand things that, in every stage 
of life, recall our young hours, recalls their visions 
also. Music bears us aloft, on the wings of its 
melodies, to a higher sphere than that we are ac- 
customed to occupy. Nature, with her eternal har- 
monies and her beauty perpetually renewed, has a 
mute yet keen reprehension for our deformity and 
disorder. And especially does poetry, that ever- 
living witness of the Divine, point, with all its mani- 
festations, to an ideal of nobleness, and grandeur, and 
loveliness, which summons us unceasingly to aspire 
beyond our present actual. 

For these and such-like reasons it ia, that no indi- 
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vidual, and no community is ever entirely content 
with the present just as it stands. However se//- 
satisfied, however engrossed with schemes in pro- 
gress at the moment, the possibility of improve- 
ment stili suggests itself to them and impels more 
or less forcibly to action. In one word, reform is 
measurably a demand of every age, whatever, in 
other regards, be its character. 

Our own day (as has often becn said) is, in this 
particular, quite extraordinary. The reform-call 
may be pronounced absolutely wniversal. One 
malfeasance and defect after another has been as- 
saulted till there is no mountain-slope but has echoed 
back, and no remotest valley that has not.been startled 
by the vehement challenge of new and better life- 
conditions. ’ 

Thus, governments, once keeping afar the inquiries 
of the mass into their movements by pompous awes 
and terrors, have at last felt the rough pressure of 
the common hand on their shoulders, and have been 
compelled to render at least a plawsible reason for 
their existence. i 

The church, too—no longer, (as once) the ark, 
which it was death to touch—has been generally, 
and (some think) even rwde/y handled, and has been 
constrained to admit that, without conferring on the 
world a great and palpable good, it has no claim to 
veneration or even to existence. 

Nor have social imstitutions alone been thus 
probed, but social usages and habits as well. 

For example. Intemperance, that monster-curse, 
coeval well-nigh with the globe itself, which has 
decimated every successive generation of the race 
for a doom bitterer than death, and whose ravages 
men had almost ceased to resist, even in the case of 
their best beloved or themselves, so palsied were 
they by its terrors—even this has been triumphantly 
assauited, and by its own self-emancipated slaves, 
and the old parched earth grows green in expectancy 
of this redemption. 

Madness, that hideous mystery, in which former 
generations, bewildered and horror-stricken, beheld 
a demoniac possession, and around which they mul- 
tiplied (in their irrational agitation) fetters, and dun- 
geons, and barbarous stripes—even this has been 
found to melt like snow beneath the irresistible 
warmth of simple kindness, and the “sweet bells, 
jangled, out of tune,’”’ have responded accordantly 
to the striking of the key-note of Jove ! 

The prisoner, in his bonds, has been “remem- 
bered.’? The cordon, once rigorously drawn round 
the judicially doomed, as if tainted with leprosy or 
plague or cholera, their mere prozimity were death, 
has been broken through or overleapt by the spirit 
of philanthropy. The principle has been affirmed, 
that the criminal is yet a maz, retaining entire the 
responsibilities and hopes of a man}; and that society 
owes him the duty of making his ¢xcarceration a 
means of fitting him to go forth healed (if possible) 
of the moral malady that gave occasion for it, and 
qualified for the efficient service of God and humanity. 

Most marvelous the change in the prisoner’s state, 
commencing with Howard! It might almost seem 





as though that repentant, doomed one of old, who, 
on the cross, acknowledged the Messiah, rejected 
by the world’s “‘ honorable ones,’’ had bequeathed a 
blessing to those afterward to share his fate. 

For, as he found the freedom of the soul even in 
the horrid confinement of the-cross, so has many a 
prison of our day witnessed its bondmen “ delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God !”’ 

Grateful, very grateful, are these movements to 
the philanthropic heart. And yet one cannot but see 
that, regarded merely iz themselves, or as any other 
than simply preparative of something beyond, they 
are insufficient to human needs. They are in their 
nature neither central nor permanent. It is as though 
you should shear off branches and trunk, leaving the 
roots intact and vigorous. The evils I have touched 
on are mere resz/ts, the causes of which lie deep in 
the very constitution of society. In fact the social 
system itself under which we live is based upon, and 
embodies in its workings, principles wnsound and 
pernicious. And if the Christian, ‘‘ Thy kingdom 
come, and thy will be done on earth, as in heaven,”’ 
be destined ever to be more than barely a dead letter ; 
the very structure of society will require to be so re- 
modeled and rebuilt, that its institutions and usages, 
its business and its pleasures, shall, all alike, be 
manifestations of the law of love. 

How different from this the present state of things? 
‘To how large an extent xow are we veritable sons 
of Ishmael! Consider, of how vast a majority of 
mankind it is the ery—the everlasting, anxious cry— 
‘‘ how shall we exist without falling into the strang- 
ling gripe of starvation?”’ Not, ‘‘how shall we 
achieve the greatest, noblest good ?’’ Not, ‘ how 
shall we most effectually unfold the godlike within us, 
and become most /ife God, the absolute perfection ?” 

Now does any one believe that this is to be always 
so? Can it be God’s unrepealable ordinance, that 
the huge mass of those bearing his parental impress, 
shall drudge through their life-term to supply the 
meanest of their wants, eternally over-tashed, 
shrouded thick in intellectual night, unperceptive of 
the marvels of wisdom and beauty that testify His 
presence in our world, unparticipant of a joy swpertor 
to that of the beasts that perish? Must war, and 
pestilence, and famine—mwust crime and vice, dis- 
ease and remorse, jangle and jar, continue to hound 
this poor life of man through the whole of its quick- 
finished circle? Must the gallows yet curse, and 
the penitentiary gloom, and the brothel canker, and 
the mad-house and alms-house shadow the green 
breast of earth ? 

How long will an age so intelligent and philan- 
thropic, persist in tolerating a state that furnishes to 
labor, the first, great ordinance of Heaven, no better 
instigation than the insupportable goad of starvation ? 
How long a state, where the ¢zdividual and the 
general good are almost invariably at odds—where 
the loss of one ts the gain of another, and whole 
classes are vitally and necessarily interested in the 
continued existence and the increase of the sorest 
evils ? 
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Thus, the interest of the Physician demands not 
the cessation, but the prevalence, of disease, 

The hearth-fire of the Lawyer must go out, but for 
the flaming of those discordant and acrid passions in 
men which impel to litigation. 

The hopes of the Soldier are nourished by the 
heart’s-blood of nations, spilt by the murderous 
‘“butcher-work”’ of war. 

The Monopolist grows fat on the scarcity that 
dooms multitudes to the leanness effected by long- 
lingering pangs. 

And the Builder, with his associates, is lighted 
onward to wealth by the conflagration laying half a 
city in ashes! 

The Disunity, of which these are specimens, is 
well-nigh universal. To actualize the precept, 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself,’’ one must bid de- 
fiance to the great motive powers of our social exist- 
ence. And to be practically and completely ¢rze, 
one must sequester himself in solitude, or eternally 
battle with the social influences about him. 

And how dishonoring and mournful the tale of 
the world’s dealing with that extraordinary virtue 
or genius which cannot conform to its low, imper- 
fect standard! Instead of canonization as a reward, 
it confers crucifixion as a penalty on him who would 
show it “a more excellent way.’’ Thus, for the no- 
blest of the heathen, the stigma of “‘ corrupter of 
youth,” and the hemlock of the malefactor—and for 
Him, who has neither equal nor second, the reputa- 
tion of blackguard and blasphemer, and suspension 
on the “accursed tree,’’ stand up as a type of the 
tendencies and workings of civilized society, as con- 
cerning that large and lofty virtue that cannot stoop 
to its limitations. 

Genius, too, that perpetual witness of the unseen 
and immortal to a race ingulfed by sensuality— 
what reception is accorded to it? Does the world 
hail its avatar, and reverently hearken to its utter- 
ances as veritable oracular responses ? 

Alas, for the historic leaf that replies to this ques- 
tion! What allotted place—what place at all, has 
society for him, who, dowered by Heaven with this 
rarest of attributes, surrenders himself (as he. show/d) 
wholly to its inspirations, speaks out its suggestions 
unmodified, and treads unhesitating the path it 
points out? 

This, most commonly, is his place and lot—that 
obstructions hedge him all about, penury cramps him 
to the extent of denying him the needed instruments 
and occasions; calumny and ridicule dog him, neg- 
lect freezes, or hate turns to gall his hearty, full, 
free-gushing loves, and his mortal day is inclement, 
tempestuous and lowering even toits set! And having 
so dealt with these elect messengers of blessing to 
mankind—having made their extraordinarily keen 
and vehement susceptibilities the implements to in- 
flict upon them tortures insupportable, the world 
wonders and whines over the occasional perversion 
and debasement of the children of genius, and ea- 
gerly employs it 

* To point a moral or adorn a tale,”’ 
But the system of society which is compatible 












with things like these—which not only permits, but 
almost absolutely necessitates them—ought we to 
sit quietly down and acgutesce in it? Does the reli- 
gion we claim to hold allow us to do so? 

Our obligations are twofold, individual and social, 
and they rést on precisely the same basis. As mem- 
bers of the body social, we are just as much bound 
(to the extent our ability reaches) to make the insti- 
tutions and usages of society conform to the Chris- 
tian standard, and embody and manifest the Christian 
spirit, as to make our own personal habits do so. 
And we are thus bound, too, for a double reason, 
our own welfare and the welfare of others. For our 
own virtue and happiness are both strongly influenced 
by the tone and character of the society we live in. 
And although under the worst institutions, and amid 
the most deplorable and general corruption of morals, 
there may be a few, who, like the “ Holy Child 
Jesus,’’ are sanctified from birth, and through life 
shed on the surrounding gloom the pure radiance of 
their own personal goodness, yet the rade is, that as 
are the social institutions one is born under, so he 
grows up and goes through his life-term. 

Will any one pretend to say, that in the corrupt 
society under the last Roman emperors, or in France 
under Louis XV., one were as /ikely to grow up vir- 
tuous (even supposing him to put forth his utmost 
endeavors after fidelity) as in that existing in the 
purest parts of New England? And in the two for- 
mer instances would not they, who possessed suffi- 
cient moral sense to perceive how depraved were 
the public institutions, have been bound (from duty 
to themselves, to look no further,) to attempt the 
change of those institutions for the better? 

I know well, that the first point to aim at is the 
proper discipline of ourselves and those in imme- 
diate proximity to us. But does not this very point 
involve a regard to those models, which are seen 
standing every where up, the moment we cross our 
thresholds? If the popezlar methods of occupation 
and common usages be corrupt and awry, with what 
deplorable obstructions shall we be met, on leaving 
the seclusion of our dwellings for the outer air! 
And can we keep their txflwence from entering our 
abodes? Have not usages a spirit? Is not this 
spirit the a// of them in fact?) And can a spirit be 
excluded by walls and doors of wood or stone ? 

I conclude, then, there is a fal/acy in the popular 
saying, ‘‘let the hearts of a people be made right, 
and a right social system will follow of course.” 
Some truth there is in it, but more error. Outward 
forms do not spring from feeling merely or chiefly. 
Reason and the constructive power are stiil more 
concerned. Bad institutions will stand and send 
forth no inconsiderable influence for evil long after 
the great majority of a people are, in moral feeling 
and aspiration, far beyond them, and while standing 
are a great impediment. The Roman Haruspices 
continued to examine the entrails of victims long 
after faith in the practice had so evaporated, that 
they could not help laughing in each others’ faces. 

The point then, is this, shall we permit our old 
dwellings to stand (we inhabiting them) until they 
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waste by decay, or shall we, so-soon as they be- 
come inadequate to our needs, tear them down and 
build better ? 

The teaching of Christianity is (I think) decidedly in 
favor of laboring to model institutions aright, as well 
as the individual, and not leaving the former to fashion 
themselves. The first converts cowld not remain in 
the anti-social relations of the community about 
them. They repudiated the rightfulness of the sys- 
tem of property there subsisting, according to which 
one was opulent to repletion and another poor to 
absolute emptiness, one glutted and another starv- 
ing. It was not on the ground of generosity or 
charity they based a more equal distribution, but on 
that of absolute, eternal rectitude. So (we are told) 
‘‘they came together and had all things common.” 
They made, out of the possessions of all, a.general 
fund, from which each received a supply of his or 
her wants. 

We are not bound exactly to copy them in this, 
for they were in the ferment of a commencing reli- 
gious revolution, and therefore had no Jezswre, as 
probably they had not the setence to digest a system 
in the matter. But this spontaneous movement of 
theirs shows the Christian tendency, and is not the 
age, that has both the leisure and the science, bound 
to direct attention to the matter? 

And, what is true of this one institution is equally 
true of all others. The great desideratum is to give to 
the social principles of Christianity each an institution 
or usage, which shall be to it an adequate expression. 
Thus if Christ’s law be the law of love, and “ per- 
fect love casteth out fear,’”’ why is it we make fear 
the main operative force of all our systems of gov- 
ernment? 

If, again, (according to Christianity) ‘‘ No one liveth 
to himself and no one dieth to himself,’’ why is it that 
in business and all other relations, we make selfish- 
ness (or in our phrase, the care of number one,) the 





paramount rule of action? Why do we not, at 
least, endeavor so to arrange our business relations, 
that the interest and advantage of ove shall be the 
interest and advantage of another? 

If (once more) the Word of Christ be “ Blessed 
are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the 
children of God,” how can we give our countenance 
to the horrid custom of war ?—how lavish annua! mil- 
lions to keep up an army and navy, whose members 
are carefully educated, and supplied with the most 
elaborately finished and costly implements, for the 
express and sole purpose of murdering their 
brethren ? ; 

So copious is this topic, that one knows not where 
to stop, and is embarrassed in the selection of illus- 
trations. 

But I think I have already said enough to show 
that we do not execute our whole duty when we 
care merely for the personal religious discipline of 
ourselves and those we can reach. An obligation 
also rests upon us to do what we can to meliorate 
the social institutions under which we live. If 
these be bad, it is somebody’s work to abolish 
them, for how can we properly suffer bad things to 
continue in our world? Our great mission on earth 
is to beat down, to root up, to exterminate whatever 
is bad, and to build up good in its place. No matter 
in what shape the evil appears, we (each and all of 
us) have a call to war against it and strive to sub- 
stitute for it the right and true thing it displaces. 

Merely as such, then, it is incumbent on us to do 
what in us lies for the downfall of all institutions 
and social usages not in unison with the law of 
Christ. How much is this obligation strengthened, 
when we consider that, in so doing, we are also doing 
much toward securing our own personal welfare 
for Time and Eternity! Any constitution, however 
vigorous, must thrive better in a pure than in a 
tainted atmosphere! 
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Tuts is my world—my angel-guarded shrine, 
Which I have made to suit my heart’s great need, 
When sorrow dooms it overmuch to bleed ; 

Or, when aweary and athirst I pine 

For genial showers and sustenance divine ; 

When Love, or Hope, or Joy my heart deceive, 
And I would sit me down alone to grieve— 
My mind to sad, or studious mood resign. 
Here oft upon the stream of thought I lie, 
Floating whichever way the waves are flowing— 
Sometimes along the banks of childhood going, 
Where all is bud, and bloom, and melody, 
Or, wafted by some stronger current, glide 
Where darker frown the steeps and deeper flows the tide. 


II. 

Yes, ’tis my Ca4ba—the shrine below, 

Where my soul sits within its house of clay, 
Listing the steps of angels come and go— 

Sweet missioned heralds from the realms of day. 
One brings me rays from regions of the sun, 

One comes to warn me of some pending dart, 
One brings a laurel-leaf for work well done, 
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Another whispers from a kindred heart— 
Oh! this I would not change for all the gold 
That lies beneath the Sacramento’s waves, 
For all the jewels Indian coffers hold, 
For all the pearls in Oman’s starry caves— 
The lessons of all pedagogues are naught 
To those I learn within this holy fane of thought. 


Ill. 

Here blind old Homer teaches lofty song : 

The Lesbian sings of Cupid’s pinions furled, 
And how the heart is withered up by wrong ; 

Dante depictures an infernal world, 
Wide opening many a purgatorial aisle ; 

Tarquato rings the woes of Palestine, 
Alphonso’s rage, and Leonora’s smile— 

Love, Beauty, Genius, Glory all divine ; 
Milton depaints the bliss of Paradise, 

Then flings apart the ponderous gates of Hell, 
Where Satan on the fiery billow lies, 

*¢ With head uplift’? above his army fell— 
And Avon’s Bard, surpassing all in art, 


Unlocks the portals of the Human Heart. E A. LEWIs. 
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(Continued from page 223.) 


CHAPTER III. 
THE HUNTING STABLES. 


Less than five minutes’ walking brought the party 
to the door of the stables, which, unvisited as yet 
by Perey Fairfax, contained the gallant horses on 
which he was to make his debut, on the following 
day, before the great convention of the best sports- 
men in all England. He had never as yet ridden 
once to English fox-hounds, and every one who has 
ever seen the two knows how widely different is 
that glorious sport, as pursued in Virginia and some 
of the southern states of North America, and as per- 
formed even in the provincial countries of England, 
much more at the very metropolis of fox-hunting, 
Melton Mowbray. 

In the latter, no fields less than forty acres, smooth 
as a Turkey carpet, without a bush or brake to stint 
the rattling gallop of the thorough-breds, nothing 
less than which can live behind the racing, high- 
drawn, fine-bred modern fox-hounds ; old white-thorn 
fences with double rails and ditches, insuperable 
obstacles to any thing short of the indomitable bot- 
tom of English horses and the unconquerable pluck 
of English riders, or timber palings six feet perpen- 
dicular height, or rivulets, like the Whissendine, 
with ten yards of bright water between its level 
banks, all to be taken in the stride, without the time 
to choose a favorable place to take them; foxes that 
are found in small furze coverts, or gorses as they 
are called in Leicestershire, and go away, straight 
as an arrow, across country, never doubling or run- 
ning rings, till they either go to ground, without the 
limits of the hunt, and are so saved, or are run into 
by the pack, in the middle of some wide grass field, 
game to the last; and render up their lives to the 
triumphant chorus of who-whoop! add to this a 
scent so burning, that the hounds rarely stoop to pick 
it from the tainted herbage; but drinking it in with 
dilated nostrils from the free atmosphere on every 
breath of which it steams aloft, where pug has 
passed by, sweep along, heads up and sterns down, 
all together, so that a table cloth shall cover them, 
frequently running twelve miles in the hour; no 
slight pace to be maintained by horses, with twelve 
or fourteen stone weight upon their backs, often 
through ground so heavy as to hold them fetlock- 
deep, sometimes hough-deep, in tenacious clay, and 
this coupled to the extra exertion of clearing not less 
than thirty fences, such as I have described, to every 
mile of country. 





In the latter, wide woodlands to be traversed, full 
of dense brakes and swamps impassable for horses, 
to which the hunted fox clings for the dear life, run- 
ning short rings, doubling and dogging before the 
heavy, deep-flewed, dew-lapped, black and tan, or 
blue-mottled dogs of the old Southern strain, which 
form the principal material of the Virginian packs; 
and never facing the open, unless were a field or two 
intervenes, like a narrow channel parting two con- 
tinents of woodland; few heavy leaps to be taken, 
save now and then a snake-rail fence in the open— 
and a deuced nasty jump it is, too, were they more 
frequent—and once and again a fallen tree, a drain, 
or a rivulet in the woodland, the whole not amount- 
ing to a dozen fences in a run, and these trivial as 
compared to English bull-finches, or stake-and-bound 
raspers; the pace nothing to distress even an ordi- 
nary hack in ordinary condition; to conclude, no 
riding to the hounds, for to ride wp to hounds, or 
even zear to hounds, in such country were impossi- 
ble, and to gallop along the wood-roads, or through 
the opener tracts of woodland, cutting off angles and 
keeping in the inner curve of ares, so as to hold the 
unseen pack within hearing, is the acme of excel- 
lence in the sportsmanship of the American fox- 
chase. 

All this was of course well known to Percy Fair- 
fax, who was not only thoroughly practical as a 
sportsman in his native land, but well-read, and 
thoroughly imbued, though theoretically only, in all 
the principles of the science of sportsmanship abroad. 
He was a capital horseman, as a horseman; and 
there was probably no single leap, however danger- 
ous or awkward, at which he would not have put 
his horse as well, and carried him as clearly over it, 
as the best rider in all Leicestershire. But to take 
one fence at your ease, and to take a long succession 
at your speed, as you may chance to find them in 
your line, out of bad ground, perhaps with your horse 
blown or laboring, are two things widely different. 
Nay, even to gallop a horse across the mole-hill 
knotted pastures, and the deep meadow-land of Lei- 
cestershire and the vale of Belvoir, as he must be 
galloped, not cantered, or held hard-in-hand, in 
order to keep a place with hounds, is a thing to be 
learned, and that difficultly, not to be hit off at first 
sight by a tyro. 

Nor was this, either, unknown to Fairfax; and, 
indeed, had it been in the man ever to be diffident 
or shy, or distrustful of his own powers, he would 
have been something nervous at exhibiting himself 
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in a capacity so strange and so new to himself, be- 
fore a field so exquisitely mounted, so perfectly ac- 
complished in the art, so critically fastidious in their 
tastes and judgments, and so likely to regard with 
polite and courteous tranquillity of sarcasm any 
failure on the part of a foreigner so bold as to enroll 
himself a follower of their more than royal pastime, 
and so unskillful as to fail of going through with it. 

But to say truth, a want of confidence in his own 
capabilities, of a secret belief that he can do any 
thing, whether tried or untried before, as well at 
least as any other man, if not better, is rarely the de- 
fect of any American; it certainly was not that of 
Perey Fairfax. Nor was it, indeed, to be wondered 
at, that he had a sufficient stock of self-reliance ; for 
in a youth and manhood spent in many vicissitudes 
of temptation, trial and peril, he had been many 
times cast upon his own resources, and as they had 
never failed him, it scarcely could be a matter of 
surprise that he should place much reliance on his 
own foresight, judgment, and execution. - 

This self-reliance was not, however, the blind, 
stultified, arrogant self-confidence peculiar to the ig- 
norant, vulgar, and prejudiced Yankee, who is at all 
times ready to guess that he can do any named 
thing, not because he has any cause to believe him- 
self able, but because he has no conception of the 
difficulties of the thing to be done. Fairfax, on the 
contrary, clearly saw the obstacles in his way before 
he could become a thorough across-country-rider; 
and not expecting to electrify older and better sports- 
men than himself, or to astonish all Melton Mow- 
bray “ with noble horsemanship,’’ was yet confident 
that he should acquit himself in the field, as not only ! 
to avoid ridicule or censure, but to acquire for him- 
self some credit, in an arena so difficult to a foreigner 
by common consent of all, as an English hunting- 
field. 

He had traveled, moreover, so long and so widely, 
being moreover as fastidious in his perception of 
niceties, and as jealously sensitive of ridicule as if he 
had been an English nobleman, that he had attained 
that ze plus ultra, the ntl admirari, as perfectly as 
though he had inherited it as his birthright, and was, 
therefore, trebly unlikely to be guilty of the least 
fauz pas, which should make him ring false metal 
in the ears of the hard-riding exquisites around 
him. 

While he was walking, silently himself, along 
with his three noble companions of the moment, 
some such thoughts as these were passing through 
his brain, and he was prepared to be astonished, and 
yet determined to exhibit no astonishment, at what 
he had never yet seen, the internal nicety and perfect 
order and arrangement of an English stable menage. 
For though perhaps there are no’ men in the world 
more perfect both in the theory and the practice of 
managing, conditioning and training race-horses, es- 
pecially for four mile heats, which closely resem- 
bles the management of the thorough-bred English 
hunter, or steeple-chaser, than the Virginians, it 
must also be admitted that their stables are built, 
farnished and conducted in a scrambling, make-shift 





kind of way ; as different from the regular method of 
an English stable-department, as are the tactics of a 
regular regiment from the disorderly movements of 
a raw militia, or the discipline and silence of a ship 
of war from the brawl and bustle of a French or 
an Italian merchant-man. 

They soon reached the doors of the stabling, which 
had been selected and ordered by the old and ex- 
perienced stud-groom of Count Matuschevitz for 
his master, and the young American, who now 
stood, nattily dressed in his close-bodied cut-away 
coat, long-waisted waistcoat, loose-cut drap-breeches 
and white-top boots, expectant at the entrance. 

‘‘ Well, Roberts,’ said the Duke of Beaufort, who 
knew him of old for a veteran Meltonian, and whose 
confidence in his own true nobility and perfect good- 
natured self-reliance, kept him entirely free from any 
touch of that snob-aristocracy, which has been al- 
luded to in the case of Chesterfield, Gardner, and 
others, which led them to treat those who were, or 
whom they affected to hold as being, their inferiors 
in degree or fashion, with ill-natured supercilious- 
ness, or yet more impertinent condescension. ‘ Well, 
Roberts, we have come to look at your stud; what 
sort of a lot have you got this year? I suppose I 
shall find some old acquaintances among the count’s, 
hey ?” 

‘Why yes, your grace,’’ replied the man, with 
the quiet but unabashed civility of one of those 
yeoman servants of England, who know thoroughly 
their own station, and never presuming on it at all, 
yet appreciate it fully. ‘Why yes—we’ve got 
pretty much all the old ones, except old Reveller, for 
he never came over that hard thing in the spring 
from the Coplow, when he got into the Whissen- 
dine in a hot lather, and the brook ice cold; and the 
Rantipole colt, for he threw out a spavin. We’ve 
all the rest of the old ones, and a prime young one 
or two, ’specially one by Comus out of a Whisker 
mare, and a spanking Blacklock out of Czarina. 
The colonel has got a fine lot, too, your grace; one 
a silver-gray by Orville from a Whalebone, that will 
fill your eye, I am certain. I mean to put you on the 
gray to-morrow, colonel, if you please. The coun- 
try is pretty deep, and he is all right to go.” 

* All right, Roberts,”’ answered Fairfax; ‘‘ but let 
us get in and see the cattle; what sort of quarters 
have you got for them ?” 

‘** Oh, you have no need to be uneasy on that score, 
there are no better stables than these in the markets. 
Master Roberts is a good judge of that, besides these 
have been the count’s quarters, these—how many 
seasons, Matuschevitz ?”’ 

“Seven or eight,’’ replied the Russian; ‘but I 
have made them increase them, double them, in fact, 
since you saw them. There are two separate me- 
nages now, thirty stalls and six loose boxes to each. 
Come in—come in—whose quarters are the first, Ro- 
berts ?” 

** Colonel Fairfax’s, count,’ answered the groom, 
pulling his forelock down as he made answer, and 
throwing open the heavy nail-studded oak-door 
which gave them admittance into a brick-paved ves- 
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tibule, with a door on each hand, one opening into 
the feed-room and the other into the harness-room, 
in which a bright fire was burning, beside which 
two or three boys were busily employed burnishing 
bits and stirrup-irons, with store of which the walls 
were decorated. 

A second oaken-door admitted them into the stable, 
a vast square apartment of sixty feet in each direc- 
tion, lighted by a cupola from above, well fitted with 
ventilators, so that the temperature was equal and 
pleasant, and the air unpolluted by the odors of am- 
monia from the litter, which in general render the 
interior of a stable so detestable to the biped visit- 
ers, and so insalubrious to the quadruped inhabit- 
ants, 

On each of three sides of this fine hall, was a 
range of ten large, roomy stalls, nicely bedded with 
straw, the beds bound at the edges by elaborate 
plaitings and devices, and the alcoves above fringed 
with a deep, fantastic hanging of wrought straw, to 
attract the notice of the flies; and each one of those 
thirty stalls was occupied by a powerful and well- 
bred horse, many of which turned their heads and 
winnied at the well-known step of the stud-groom, 
making their chain halters and blocks run and rattle 
through the cleets of the mangers. They were of 
almost all colors, three or four blacks, with coats 
glistening like polished marble, one splendid silvery- 
gray, two or three roans and dapples, and the rest 
blood-bays and deep-chestnuts, with a sprinkling of 
dark-browns with cinnamon muzzles and inner 
thigh markings, but not a single dun or piebald, or 
soft, fiery light sorrel. 

Some were stout, full-quartered, and somewhat 
cob-made horses, although large and roomy, and 
with length enough of leg and neck to show that 
whatsoever qualities they did possess, there was no 
lack in their veins of good blood and strain of noble 
ancestry, and these had, for the most part, the old, 
short-square cut docks of the olden school. 

Many more were tall, muscular, long-reached 
thorough-breds, with splendid crests and long bang 
tails, the hair trimmed squarely off at the termina- 
tion of the dock—horses looking in all respects like 
racers—horses, which in all probability would have 
made the best four mile horses in all England, but 
for the evil practice, which is, I believe, beginning 
to act seriously in the deterioration of the breed of 
English race horses; I mean the practice of com- 
mencing the racing career of all colts and fillies 
when they are merely in the gristle, and not half 
come to the bone, at the infantine age of two and 
three years, during which all the great prizes are 
run for. This practice not only tending to break 
down and destroy, by the tremendous system of 
training thus rendered necessary, two-thirds of the 
produce of each year, but materially injuring even 
those that have powers to go through the training, 
come out from the fiery ordeal sound, and distinguish 
themselves as victors; and yet more than all this by 
incapacitating one-third of the year’s stock from 
going into the training stables at all, as too big, too 
leggy, too bony, and too roomy, to be brought by any 





possible process of forcing or conditioning into suf- 
ficient flesh, form and muscle to give them even a 
remote chance of winning as three year olds. 

Could these very horses be left untrained and un- 
molested until five or six years, they would then I 
believe prove to be the best horses ever raised in 
England, and we should have far fewer rickety, de- 
formed, light-boned and puny colts and fillies in five 
years, than are now produced annually to disgrace 
our turf and discredit our breeding. 

Unfortunately, the present system of three year 
old racing, all the great stakes, as the Riddlesworth, 
the Oaks, the Derby and the St. Leger, being for at 
this age, and nothing but the Goodwood stakes and 
a few comparatively unimportant cups being open 
to all ages, it is not worth the while of any one to 
keep his horse, however promising, until he shall 
have attained his full powers, when there are no 
adequate prizes, not even of renown and glory, to 
compensate him for the time, the risk, and the ex- 
penditure of money. 

It is these horses, which, purchased cheap at the 
spring racing sales, and suffered to run at large until 
five or six years old, then turn out the prodigies and 
paragons, which they prove to be across country 
with enormous weights, from one hundred and sixty- 
eight pounds to two hundred and upward on their 
backs; taking incessant leaps, and running from nine 
to twelve miles at a stretch across very deep, wet 
meadow land, at their best pace; and thereby, as I 
hold, proving themselves fully competent under a 
proper system of training and racing to run four 
mile heats against any class of horses in the uni- 
verse. 

If, however, this system has proved injurious to 
the racing stable, as it can undoubtedly be shown 
that it has done, it has proved in the same degree 
advantageous to the hunting stables throughout the 
land, and more especially in Leicestershire, North- 
amptonshire, and the midland counties, in which 
the enclosures are so large and the ground in general 
so good for galloping, that nothing short of thorough- 
breds have any chance of living with fox-hounds, 
the breeding and pace of which has been improved 
within the last few years, so that hunting now, and 
hunting in the days when Somerville and Beekford 
wrote, may be regarded as two different species of 
sport. 

In accordance with this change, the stables of 
Colonel Fairfax had been modeled, and as he was 
personally a capital judge of a horse, and very re- 
gardless of expense, he had found little difficulty in 
filling his stalls with as fine a collection of hunters 
as can ordinarily be seen within the four walls of a 
single gentleman’s stable. Out of the thirty horses 
which it contained all but nine were perfectly 
thorough-bred, and the remainder having all at the 
least three or four crosses of pure blood, coupled to 
such bone and beauty, could scarcely fail to carry a 
heavy man well up to the hounds. 

Several of the thorough-breds were animals of the 
rarest symmetry—that one especially, of which 
Roberts had spoken, as a silver-gray by Orville out 
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of Whalebone, and which was alone brought out of 
his stall and stripped of his body clothes for the in- 
spection of the gentlemen. 

He was a trifle over sixteen hands in height, of a 
rich silvery-gray, with a jet-black mane, tail, and 
legs from the houghs downward; but in his points 
and figure it was immediately conceded, even by 
those critical and most fastidious judges, that he was 
nothing below perfection. 

‘Upon my soul,” drawled Chesterfield in his lazy 
affected manner, ‘“‘he is the biggest and stoutest 
thorough-bred I ever saw. Well up to fourteen 
stone, I am sure.”’ 

‘“Well up to sixteen, Ches,’’ returned the duke, 
‘‘and so clean that there is no mistake about his 
breeding. The finest arm and best let-down quarters 
I have looked at these six years—and see how finely 
his withers taper down, what a short back and what 
a length below. If his action matches his shapes he 
is worth more than a trifle.’’ 

‘* His action on the road is an equal to any thing, 
your grace,” replied the stud-groom, speaking for 
his master. ‘We haven’t had a chance to give 
him much of a trial beyond a gallop or two and his 
sweats over the green, but I ’ll answer for him he 
can go. He’s got a mouth like a feather, but he ’ll 
take a pull, too, from clear spirit, and if he don’t 


leap, why I don’t know what like a leaper should 


be.’?’ 

‘‘Oh! he must leap, there ’s no doubt of that, with 
those legs under him,’ said Beaufort. ‘' Where did 
you pick him up, Roberts ?”’ 

‘*Tt was Colonel Fairfax himself picked him up, 
your grace; not to say that I should have let him 
slip, if I’d a had the luck to have ‘lighted on him.” 

**He’s a north country horse, duke,’’ continued 
Fairfax. ‘I heard by chance of a good stable to sell 
down in Yorkshire in October, which had been sta- 
ble-summered and were in condition, given up in 
consequence of the owner’s taking to matrimony on 
asudden. Sol put myself on the top of the Glas- 
gow mail, and ran down myself to look atthem. I 
picked up this horse, and a good chestnut in the 
corner there. Let one of the men unblanket him and 
bring him out—he is hardly as fine a horse as this, 
but he has a good reputation both with the Duke of 
Cleveland and Lord Harewood, as well as a brace 
of neat covert-hacks, at a figure which, though a 
pretty big one for the lot, brings this horse and the 
chestnut pretty low.”’ 

‘“‘If it brings this horse lower than four hundred, 
you ’ve made no mistake. If his go is up to his 
looks, [’ll give you five hundred for him any day.” 

‘* Well, it was under four, but I don’t think I’d 
take five till 1 had tried him once or twice.” 

* And afterward, I’m sure you would n’t,’’ put in 
Roberts. ‘“Here’s the chestnut, your grace,” he 
added; ‘“‘ he ’s a fine hunter, and a powerful one, and 
well-bred at that, but he’s scarcely equal to the gray, 
to my notion.”’ 

“He does n’t show quite so much breeding,’’ re- 
plied the duke, “but he has got blood enough, I 
fancy. A little too close coupled perhaps for our 





flying country, but he has got stuff enough to send 
him well through the dirt, and I ‘ll be bound he is a 
fencer. Those north country horses are almost al- 
ways steady, well-made hunters, and are both quick 
and clever at their fences, but the countries of the 
packs you name, especially Lord Harewood’s, are 
very close and pewy, and the fault of the horses is, 
that four-fifths of the time, they have never learnt 
properly to gallop. The enclosures there: are so 
small that your horse is scarcely over one rasper 
before he ’s getting ready to rise at another.”’ 

‘Well, in that case, we must try to teach them, 
duke,’’ answered Fairfax, laughing; ‘‘ but the worst 
of that is we shall have first to learn ourselves.”’ 

*T don’t believe it will take you very long to do 
that. But let us move round. Deuced clever bay 
horse that, and I like that brown next to him, with 
the cinnamon muzzle. He’s not unlike Valentine 
Magher’s ‘Slasher,’ is he Ches?—and if he is as 
good, you'll not find fault with his carrying you 
through the worst part of the valley.” 

‘‘He is devilish like him, indeed. How is he 
bred, colonel, and how old is he? He might be 
‘Slasher’s’ brother, easily enough.’’ 

*‘ He ’s by Smolensko, out of a Waxy mare, and 
seven years old last grass.” 

** Slasher is by Smolensko, too, but I don’t know 
what out of.”’ 

‘Out of Miss Liddy, my lord, by Sultan,’ said 
Roberts, touching his hat. ‘‘ This horse, we call 
him ‘ Thunderbolt,’ is bred by the same gentleman 
as raised ‘ The Slasher,’ and Miss Liddy she’s half- 
sister to ‘ The Slasher’s’ dam; so that they ’re near 
akin, at any rate. He’s been ridden two seasons 
with the Berkely Hunt, and they call him a good 
one there, and they used to know.” 

‘“By Jove! I thought I knew his cut,’’ cried 
Beaufort. ‘‘He was Codrington’s, was he not, 
colonel ?” 

‘* Te was, indeed. I hope your report of him is a 
good one, duke ?”’ 

‘‘ None ever better. I don’t know a horse any 
where, much better, and I have seen him go in the 
first flight all day long through the vale of Black- 
moor, Which as a country is only one step behind, 
if it is behind, the vale of Belvoir. So you may set 
yourself at ease as to his being well up to the 
mark.” 

** And now,”’ said Chesterfield, ‘‘if I may make a 
move it would be to go and look at these fast trot- 
ters, for they ’re a style of cattle I have heard a good 
deal said about, without ever having seen many. 
Aint they a deuced bore to drive, lug your shoulders 
out of the sockets, or something of that sort, hey? I 
think I’ve heard Wortley, or some of them say so, 
hey?” 

** They have a trick of taking a dead pull, boring 
I think you’d call it here, when they first come out 
of the trainer’s hands especially, and of expecting to 
be hallooed at in a most hideous style, but there is 
not the least utility or object in continuing to drive 
them so, In fact, as soon as they fall into gentle- 
men’s hands they get broke almost instantly of these 
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habits. I have seen several teams in New York, 
one of four blacks, owned some years since by 
H——n W——’s, and another of four bays by Dr. 
B——s H——, which could do their three and a half 
together without breaking their trot, under as light and 
quick a finger as should needs be. I hate a hard, dead 
puller myself, and though, driving as we do trotters 
entirely on snaffle bits, it is necessary to hold them 
well together and feel their mouths steadily all the 
time, there is no more reason why they should be 
hard-headed or stiff-necked brutes than your hunt- 
ers. I flatter myself mine are neither. But, as you 
say, we ’ll go and look at them—where are the trot- 
ters, Jacobs—and by the bye, there ’s plenty of time 
before dinner, why should not we put them to the 
wagon, and let you have a look at them for half an 
hour. I can give one of you a seat, and mount the 
other on a nice cantering hack that shall give you a 
chance to see their action—what do you say to that 
move ?”’ 

‘That it ’s a good one, I’—said Beaufort, looking 
at his Brequet. It’s only five o’clock now, and you 
don’t dine till eight, Ches, do you?” 

‘What we call eight, and that is a good deal 
nearer nine. We’ve lots of time to see the Yan- 
kees go. Which will you do, Beaufort, take the 
seat with Colonel Fairfax, or back the cantering 
hack?” 

‘Oh! behind the trotters for me, by all manner of 
means,”’ said the duke. 

‘** For my part then, I ’ll ride,’’ said Chesterfield ; 
‘‘if it be alittle more work one will have a little 
better chance to see them,” 

**T would have my curricle got out,’’ said Ma- 
tuschevitz, laughing, ‘‘but I think the saddle is a 
better place for galloping in than a curricle, even 
with a pair of thorough-breds before it; and my 
high-stepping grays have no more chance of touch- 
ing Fairfaxes trotters, or letting you get a glimpse, 
except of the dust they leave behind them, except at 
a gallop, than you or I of seeing the ladies across 
the vale on foot. Fairfax can mount you well 
enough, or I for that matter.” 

‘“‘A—a if it’s not too much trouble, I shall be 
charmed. Have you more horses than you know 
what to do with, colonel? We have pretty hard 
work for them here, I can tell you.”’ 

‘‘Oh! never fear me, I’ve got nine or ten beside 
the trotters. A short gallop will do them good. Put 
a saddle on Selim, Roberts, and have the sorrels 
harnessed to the light trotting-wagon. I don’t be- 
lieve, duke, you ever entrusted yourself to so slight 
and crazy a looking egg-shell, but it is as strong as 
it is light and easy-running, and over your smooth 
turnpikes it will almost fly.” 

“T ll run the risk with your pilotage, colonel. 
And while they are getting them ready, suppose we 
go and take a look at the count’s stables. You half- 
promised, Matuschevitz, that you’d have a Cossack 
thorough-bred or two out here for covert hacks this 
season. Have you forgotten that ?’’ 

‘“‘ Neither the promise nor the horses, Beaufort. I 





wanted to get a little flesh upon, anda little condition 
into them, before letting you fellows criticise them, 
after a journey of so many versts and a voyage of 
so many leagues. But I will have the saddle put 
upon ‘ Moscow,’ and you shall see one nag from the 
farthest east, and a pair from the far west together. 
Fairfax tells me, by the way, that two of the fastest 
trotters in his country are called ‘Moscow’—Lord 
and Lady, I believe. Is it not so, colonel 2?” 

‘Something of the sort, count,’”? said Fairfax. 
‘But you must not pride yourself on that, for if they 
are called Moscow, it is not after your sacred city, I 
assure you.”’ 

*‘T never supposed it was,’’ answered Matusche- 
vitz, with a droll smile and a slight leer. ‘I took it 
for granted it was after some small western village, 
consisting of a blacksmith’s shop, a court-house and 
a tavern, with one bank, built of pine lumber on the 
plan of the Acropolis, and a Baptist church exactly 
like the Pantheon. I know you have got a St. Pe- 
tersburgh about ten miles from Rome, and as many 
more from Athens, so why not a Moscow, too?” 

* Why not, indeed,”’’ said Fairfax ; ‘“‘ and for aught 
I know, there may be not one Moscow in the United 
States, but one in every county of every state in the 
Union—still our Moscows cannot claim your Rus- 
sian title even at second or third hand, being so styled 
as I am informed, by corruption, from the Indian 
name ‘ Yamaska,’ of a Canadian river, on the banks 
of which they were bred, which has dwindled, or 
increased, whether of the twain you will, by trans- 
mission through sundry mouths of horse-jockeys 
from the three syllables into simple Moscow. But 
see, here come the sorrels, duke! Shall we be 
moving.”’ 

‘*‘ And here is the Cossack, too,” said Chesterfield, 
‘with hair enough on his mane and tail to make all 
the judges’ wigs in England for these three hundred 
years to come—and this trim, bang-tailed bay, for 
you’re humble servant. Well, they ’re all beauties 
in their way, past all denial.” 

“The trotters most of all,’’ said Beaufort; ‘ they 
are almost perfection.” 

‘“‘T thought you ’d like them, duke.” 

‘JT am glad you thought so, colonel, for you must 
needs have thought me a mere dunce otherwise.” 

“We had betier be off then, or we shall keep 
Lord Chesterfield’s dinner waiting, and that would 
not be altogether comme il faut.” 

‘“« Alions, I’m ready.”’ 

And they started. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE TROTTERS, AND THE DINNER PARTY. 

The trotters were, indeed, as the duke had said, 
almost perfection ; and although ofacut and character 
not much understood, nor at that day very often seen 
in England—for that matter a first rate pair are no 
common spectacle in the island to this day, the siyle 
not exactly coinciding with the sporting tastes of 
the people—were yet such as to attract very general 





have not said any thing about them yet, because I | mired by all good judges of horse-flesh. 


attention, and to be adequately appreciated and ad- 
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Standing about fifteen hands and an inch, with 
high, clean withers and sharp, thin crests, they gave 
a considerable show of blood, though of a very dif- 
ferent strain from that of the delicate-limbed, long- 
striding, arch-necked thoroughbreds by which they 
were surrounded, Yet they had both the neat, small, 
well set on heads, and one of them had the broad 
front and dasin face, asit is technically termed, which 
is held to imply the existence of an oriental descent. 
The legs of both were as clean of hair, as compact 
of bone, and as wiry of sinew, as if they had sprung 
from a race that could number its ancestors back- 
ward in a direct line, to Marske, Highflyer, Regulus, 
Eclipse, and through them directly to the Godolphin 
Arabian, the Byerly Turk, or the Darley Arabian, 
the only three horses of Eastern origin, out of the 
many hundreds imported, which are believed by the 
best sportsmen to have really improved the English 
and thence the American thoroughbred. 

Beyond this, however, they differed considerably 
from that which would have been in England the 
type of equine beauty. It is true they had fine slop- 
ing withers, excellent shoulders, arms of colossal 
strength, were well ribbed up, and short-barreled, 
that their quarters were powerful almost to a fault, 
and well let-down to the houghs, but their rumps had 


' that peculiar angular fall from a little way behind the 


whirlbone to the tail, which is known to the sports- 
man as the goose-rump, and is in Europe generally 
regarded as a proof of Irish blood, many of the best 
hunters of that country, as also many, I might almost 
say most, of the best trotters of this, are observable 
for this malformation—for such it must be regarded, 
so far at least as beauty is concerned, though not 
perhaps activity or speed. 

The color of these clever animals, which certainly 
bore no similarity to the celebrated English cob, 
much less to the stanhope or cabriolet horse, with 
which all the bystanders were acquainted, was a 
deep, rich, glossy chestnut, very far removed, indeed, 
from the dull and washy tint which is generally 
known as sorrel ; for in the shadow they would cer- 
tainly have been esteemed browns, perhaps even 
blacks, but the moment the sunshine played on the 
smooth and satin lustre of their well-groomed and 
well-conditioned coats, there was no hue or tint 
of metallic gloss and radiance which might not be 
seen playing over them. 

Their long, thin manes, and well squared docks 
were of the same color as their coats, perhaps a shade 
or two darker; but they had each four white stock- 
ings up to the very houghs, and a broad white blaze 
down the centre of their faces, which, however, far 
from detracting from their beauty, rather increased 
it, by increasing their similitude each to the other, 
and by adding I know not what to their style of 
jauntiness and peculiarity. 

The vehicle to which they were attached by 
rounded traces and harness so light, without breech- 
ings, cruppers, bearing-reins or blinkers, and fitted 
with Dutch collars crossing their breasts, instead of 
the usual heavy collars, that the Meltonians looked 
at it with wondering eyes, perhaps expecting to see 


it go to pieces like cobwebs at the first stroke of the 
horses, was an ordinary light trotting wagon, with 
wheel-spokes about as thick as ordinary walking- 
sticks, and every thing corresponding thereto in 
style and finish. And so fragile and toy-like did 
the whole apparatus show in eyes accustomed to 
the solid and massive finish of English carriage- 
builders, that gallant as he was in all senses of the 
word, and thoroughly acquainted with horseman- 
ship and coaching in all its various branches, the 
Duke of Beaufort paused one moment, and regarded 
it with a distrustful eye before he made up his mind 
to trust his goodly sixteen stone to its slender springs, 
thin spokes, and tray-like body. 

“ Never fear, duke,”’ said Fairfax, who had already 
taken the soft white hand-pieces of the trotting reins 
into his hands, with a gay smile, “it has carried a 
much heavier weight than we two, and that, too, 
over a much rougher ground than we are like to 
cross to-day. Why our trotting courses are rough 
to your Macadamized turnpikes, though they are 
not so hard upon our horses’ feet, that must be ad- 
mitted; and as for our best roads, with a few far- 
between exceptions, they would make a sorry show 
beside the very worst of your Janes and bye-roads.” 

‘Oh, I assure you, I’m not afraid of your pilotage 
or your wagon either, but at the same time, after one 
of our pheetons or curricles, it does look rather like 
a cock-boat after a man-of-war.”’ 

“Get away, lads,” said Fairfax, in a low tone, 
with a gentle whistle, so soon as he saw that the 
Russian count had bestridden “ Moscow,’’ and the 
dandy earl climbed to “ Selim’s” back, giving his 
reins a slight shake as he spoke, and at his word the 
two clever nags got under way at once, his long, 
-straight whip standing erect in its socket, as if they 
had been actuated by a single impulse, taking pre- 
cisely the same stroke, and lifting their legs with 
bent knees and square action, as truly and precisely 
as if they had been lounged, and trained for months 
to go together, and stepping rather like the duplicate 
of one fine trotter, than the best pair that were ever 
lapped in horse-hide. As they wheeled into the back 
lane by which the party had walked up te the stables, 
already going, though they had not started many 
seconds, at the rate of nine or ten miles the hour, so 
quickly did the true and fleet little animals get to 
their work, half a dozen or more of the grooms and 
supernumeraries, who were lounging about on that 
comparatively leisure day, paused and turned to look 
after them, with many a whispered comment on the 
speed, style and appearance of the- clippers, and 
many a murmured note of admiration as to who the 
strange gentleman might be who was tooling the 
duke; for with the kindest and most popular man in 
Melton, if not in all England, there were none there 
who were not well acquainted. 

By the time they had got to the end of the bye- 
lane, where it turned round the corner of Fairfax’s 
lodging, at the distance of perhaps a mile from his 
stables, into the main street, they were going well 
together at the most slapping pace that ever had been 
seen in the streets of Melton Mowbray, not less cer- 
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tainly than at the rate of a mile in three minutes or 
twenty miles an hour, as was very evident from the 
fact that Matuschevitz and Chesterfield, though both 
mounted on thoroughbreds, and no bad ones either, 
had about as much as they could do to keep side by 
side with them ; for the lane having a firm sandy soil, 
which had been rendered compact by late rains, 
without being made deep or heavy, was, indeed, 
as Fairfax said, very nearly equal both in smooth- 
ness and consistency to the best of American race- 
tracks, 

As they reached the angle, which was a very sharp 
one, Fairfax took them in hand a little, soothing 
them at the same time with a whispered word, and 
slacking his hand to them a trifle after the pull, when 
they came up quite handily with a toss of their proud 
heads, and a snort or two, and dropped into a rapid 
square trot of about ten miles the hour, as steadily 
and without a fret, asif they had been going no faster 
from the start, and as if the Cossack thoroughbred, 
fierce, fiery and intractable, had not been plunging, 
wheeling, and curveting like a wild horse, side by 
side with them, impatient of the restraint which 
would not suffer him longer to maintain with his 
rival trotters, that hard gallop which could have 
availed in the long run nothing, against the steady 
and supported speed of his American antagonists. 

“ This is astonishing, indeed !’’ said Beaufort, ad- 
miring the perfect breaking no less than the admi- 
rable condition of the trotters, which had not cast a 
gout of spume over their shining coats, nor dimmed 
the lustre of their glancing chestnut hides by one 
stain or shade of moisture. ‘* We must surely have 
been going, then, at the rate of twenty miles an hour.”’ 

**] suppose you know, duke,’’ replied Fairfax, 
‘that twenty miles has actually been done recently 
in New York, within the hour, at a trot.”’ 

“Tndeed, I did not; nor would [ have believed it 
possible. Why twenty miles in the hour is good 
galloping for a thoroughbred.” 

“ Undeniably it is; nevertheless, a half-bred colt, 
out of a trotting chestnut mare known as Fanny 
Pullen, got by imported English Trustee, did it 
handily. These little nags of mine have done seven- 
teen and a half together in the hour, and at any mo- 
ment ; and at a moment’s notice, I would back them 
to go a single mile together, driving them myself 
alone, in two minutes forty seconds, or five miles in 
15 minutes. That off-side horse, duke, which is a 
thought the fastest, has done a mile in 2.27} in 
single harness, and the other can do it under 2.30,” 

‘“And are such wonders common in America— 
what are such cattle worth ?”’ 

“To say truth, they are neither wonders nor 
common. There are always a good many, saya 
dozen or two, perhaps more, in the different large 
cities, kept not for pleasure, but for matches, that 
can do a good deal under 2.30 from that down to 
2.26; but still their number is not legion; nor 
though a good many private gentlemen in all parts of 
the country keep 2.30 horses for their own private 
amusement, still such do not number by hundreds in 
the whole country. Their price varies according to 








shape, beauty, endurance, soundness, and the like 
These stood me in four thousand dollars and a little 
more—you may call it about 900 pounds. You can 
scarce get sound and showy horses cheaper.” 

** Despardieux ! I should think not. But here comes 
a Stanhope livery, Chesterfield’s carriage, with /a 
belle comptesse, whom you have not seen, I believe, 
but with whom you are to be dazzled at dinner 
to-day, and Anson, riding by the window like a dutiful 
sposo and brother; so I suppose his pretty wife is 
there too. Suppose you show them what the 
Yankees can do, colonel. Let them go here a bit, I 
beseech you. The mile stone is just opposite the 
club-room yonder; and you have just room to get 
them going before you pass it. The next is at the 
fork of the road straight a-head ; 1 want totime them ; 
and there, by Jove, are Ranelagh, and Cecil Forester, 
and both the Macdonalds, and Gardner, and I can’t 
see who besides, all lounging at the door, or in the 
windows. Let them go, if you love me, colonel, and 
give them something to talk about, just for once. It 
will be a charity, [| assure you.” 

‘* As you say, duke,” replied Fairfax ; ‘‘ but take 
my watch if you want to time, it is an independent 
quarter second. Stop her now, and start her just as 
we pass the mile stone ; and stop her again as we pass 
the second—are you up to it ?”’ 

“ Tant soit peu. I picked it up a little from a 
compatriot of yours, Frank Corbin.” 

“Oh, Frank—of course. Not a compatriot only, 
but aco-Virginian. Ifyou learned of him, you are a 
good hand at it I doubt not. Get away, lads. Off!” 

And away they went at the word at a tearing 
pace ; for though by far too well broke to rake or 
pull, or even snatch at their bits when it was not 
their cue to go, still both their bloods were well up, 
and the instant they knew by the tightened rein and 
taughter hand of their driver that go was the word; 
go they did, and in earnest, increasing their pace at 
every stroke, and making the gravel and small stones, 
launched by their quick falling hoofs against the 
sounding dash-board, rattle and patter like a March 
hail-storm. So rapidly did they shoot past the 
carriage of Lady Chesterfield that, although Percy 
Fairfax looked with all his eyes, he could catch but 
a passing flash from a pair of beautiful black eyes, 
framed as it were by a profusion of black ringlets, 
which waved across the lovely features, as she 
leaned a little forward from the window to catcha 
glimpse of that fast fleeting meteor-wagon, and to re- 
cognize with a rapid kiss of her gloved fingers the 
deep bow of the Duke of Beaufort. 

But as they whirled past the windows of the club 
houses, now crowded to. overflowing, and went by 
the mile-stone which was in this instance to act as 
their starting post, with Beaufort evidently marking 
the time on a stop-watch, and Chesterfield and the 
count tearing along, literally as who should say the 
devil take the hindmost, the wonder and admiration 
of the young cognoscenti and trrédayo of Melton 
broke out into a loud hubbub of questions and an- 
swers, and odds bet and taken, cries of surprise and ad- 
miration, not less than of delight, at the occurrence 
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of any thing that should break the long and slow 
monotony of a Melton Mowbray Sunday morning. 

Before they had cleared the mile-stone, the occu- 
pants of the club windows were all on the steps or 
in the street; and happy they whose hacks were 
waiting at the door, for as quick as they could grasp 
the reins and mount without so much as setting foot 
in stirrup, hey presto! they were off at full gallop, 
riding as if for the dear life, in pursuit of Matus- 
chevitz and Chesterfield, who were now literally 
spurring, and unable at that to overtake the spanking 
square trot of those rattlers—for there was not a 
particle of darting or pointing in their regular and 
even step. The horsemen had been perchance sixty 
or eighty yards behind the wagon when it started, 
and though if abreast and at their speed when the 
trotters passed the mile-stone, they could undoubtediy 
have kept abreast with them, even at that slashing 
pace, they had not a chance of making up the lost 
way, nor did they gain upon them a yard until they 
had shot past the second mile-stone on the Lincoln 
turnpike, and had slackened their pace. A minute 
or two afterward they had pulled up and were stand- 
ing stock still, champing their bits, tossing their 
heads, and evidently by no means disinclined to try 
another heat of it. 

The duke had jumped out of the wagon the mo- 
ment they stood still, and was now walking round 
them, observing every symptotn of wind in their 
slightly heaving flanks and wide-extended nostrils, 
but not one sign could he discover of weariness or 
blowing after what had seemed to him an extra- 
ordinary exertion, much less of distress, or of any 
defect in their wind, bone, or sinew. 

The next moment they were surrounded by a 
crowd of eager and animated inquirers, some begging 
to be introduced to the owner of the wonders, some 
all agog to know their history, their local habitation, 
and their name; some earnest to learn what the 
time had been, whereby to solve the question of 
the “ ponies,” ‘ the ‘ fifties,’’ and the ‘‘ hundreds,” 
which had been liberally bandied to and fro and the 
result, and all agreed on one point, that never before 
had such trotting been seen in England. 

** What was the time, Ches?”’ cried young Peyton, 
one of the best judges of pace in the United King- 
dom; ‘‘ was it a match against time ?”’ 

‘“‘ Nothing of the sort—only a spurt, to show us 
what they could do.”’ 

‘*¢ The devil !—and what did they do?” 

‘* You must ask Beaufort, he kept the time. Some- 
thing better than a mile within three minutes.”’ 

‘Oh, you be d—d!’’ cried coarse Gardner ;” 
‘‘ why that ’s fifteen miles an hour almost, ain’t it?” 

** Almost, Gardner,’? shouted Tom Gascoigne. 
‘Yes, a mile in three minutes is a/most fifteen miles 
an hour. Three times fifteen is sixty-one, you know; 
and there are just sixty minutes in the hour.” 

“There, did not I tell you so, Ranelagh,’’ said 
Gardner triumphantly to his companion, who was 
laughing at him. ‘ Did not I tell you it was almost 
fifteen.” 


‘“‘Didn’t they teach ’rithmetic as well as reading 





and ’riting at the Charter-house, Gardner,” asked 
Cecil Forester, almost splitting his sides at the hard- 
riding viscount’s magnificence of snobbish ignorance. 

‘* Confound the Charter-house !’’ responded Gard- 
ner, sulkily; ‘‘who the deuce knows what they 
do. I was not at the Charter-house. Who the deuce 
ever was—what gentleman, I mean ?”’ 

‘‘ Why I was for one; and you might as well have 
been, I think, for I am sure you might have learned 
there that twice three make six, and twenty times 
three sixty,’”’ said the son of arich banker, rather a 
favorite with the young dandies and noblemen, on 
account of his manliness and good-nature, as well as 
his aptitude and skill at all bold sports and gallant 
pastimes, which ever wins its way, in England espe- 
cially, ammong the upper classes. 

There was a general laugh, in which every one 
joined heartily except the sulky, proud, and penniless 
peer, Who had been expelled from Eton before he 
had cleared the fourth form, and who now answered 
doggedly, and with an air of undoubted superiority, 

**T was at Eton, my good fellow, and they don’t 
teach that kind of thing there, you know—no buying 
and selling there. This orthography, or whatever 
you call it, these two-and-two tables are all very 
good for bankers, you know, and merchants, old 
fellow: we don’t trouble ourselves about such 
things, you know—e don’t !”’ 

Fairfax raised his eyes quickly to meet the eyes 
of Matuschevitz, as though he would have reminded 
him of the conversation which had passed between 
them that morning; and his friend, who had antici- 
pated his glance, and met it, smiled merrily, and 
nodded his head, and then laying his finger on his 
lips, and shaking his brow in dissent, looked 
away toward Beaufort, who just then took up the 
word. 

“Yes, yes, Gardner,’ said he, “‘ you’re quite right. 
There was no orthography at Eton in my time; and 
why should there? it is part of our parliamentary 
privilege to be held excused from any thing so ‘ base 
and mechanical,’ as old Claverhouse, or Rob Roy, 
would have said, as reading, ’riting, or ’rithmetic. 
And we peers ought certainly to stick to our privi- 
leges as we would to our order.”’ 

‘“‘ Of course we ought,” said Gardner, with sullen 
and dignified assent, for he was by far too thick 
headed to perceive, and too conceited to imagine 
that he could be a subject of mockery to whom he 
deemed or termed his friends, never having been in 
all the course of his days, himself, a friend to 
any man. 

“‘ But who ever heard of such time as this,’’ con- 
tinued the good-natured duke, almost repenting the 
well-deserved, though by the culprit unappreciated, 
castigation which he had inflicted on the stupid and 
arrogant lordling. ‘‘ What do you say to that, Anson 
—what say you, Forester ?’’ as these two rode up a 
little way in advance of Chesterfield’s handsome 
carriage. ‘A mile done, on a square trot with my- 
self and Colonel Fairfax, not an ounce short of 28 
stone the two, I ’ll bet a cool hundred on it, without 
a word, or a break, or a touch of the whip, in— 
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what do you think? Not one of you’ll believe it— 
two minutes and thirty-seven seconds!” 

*“ The deuce!’ “ You don’t say so!’ “ Whose 
are they?’’ ‘* Where do they come from?’’ And 
again there was a hubbub of inquiries, admirations, 
glorifications, and what not, until Fairfax, who had 
gone out to drive that morning an obscure, and so 
far as Melton Mowbray was concerned, an almost 
unknown individual, got out of his wagon at the steps 
of the club-house, to which he was heartily wel- 
comed, and found himself, as Byron had done before 
him, on awakening after the publication of Childe 
Harold, famous. 

Two of his grooms had followed him at a con- 
venient distance, and to one of these, hight ‘‘ Wood- 
ruff,” a scion of that renowned family of trotting 
trainers, drivers, and riders, who have won so many 
laurels on the Centreville course at New York, and 
the Hunting Park at Philadelphia, were the pair 
of phenomenons entrusted, and after being duly 
blanketed, were led away as fast as the admiring 
concourse, first of gentlemen, then of gentlemen’s 
gentlemen, and lastly of stud-grooms, boy, and riders 
would allow it, to their stable. 

An hour or two glided away very pleasantly at 
the club; our Virginian was introduced to every one 
worth knowing, and, what was more agreeable, every 
one that was worth knowing, seemed very glad to 
know him. Nor did any thing happen in any way 
likely to annoy his amor proper, or tread, sensitive 
and jealous as he was of men’s opinions, upon what 
a lively Frenchman has not inaptly called the corns 
of hismind. Once he did, indeed, overhear Gardner 
expressing his wonder to Tom Gascoigne, Dick 
Oliver, Cecil Forester, and a few others, that Colonel 
Fairfax, who after all was only an American—he 
would have said ‘‘ Yankee,”’ but that he supposed that 
term to indicate some almost unknown variety of 
the human race—should be so white, and should dress 
and speak so much like other people. ‘One has 
heard, you know,” this genius continued, who has 
latterly become by the way a poetical contributor to 
the fashionable annuals—“ that they are copper- 
colored, you know, and wear scalp-locks and 
blankets, and make a strange sort of snuflling through 
their noses, which they call talking, you know ; and 
which white folks call a war-whoop. I’ve half a 
mind to ask him about it.” 

“[ would keep it a half mind,” replied Tom Gas- 
coigne, laughing as if he would kill himself; “at 
least I would not do it, were I you, for a thousand; 
for whether he wears a scalp-lock himself, or takes 
scalps from others, I don’t know; but I don’t think 
he looks a very likely fellow to take much nonsense, 
or to have the most profound respect for the privilege 
of peers, whether they understand arithmetic or 
no.” 

But the absurdity and ignorance of the young 
puppy rendered it impossible to be annoyed, much 
less seriously angry with him; and when Matus- 
chevitz whispered in his ear that it was getting to be 
time to walk home and dress for dinner, the Vir- 
ginian left the company certainly with modified 








dislikes or disinclinations even toward the very 
snobdom of the English aristocracy, and with a very 
cordial feeling of respect and liking for the simple- 
mannered, frank-spoken, open, cheerful, manly, and 
unpresuming gentlemen who, he was not slow to 
perceive, formed at least nine out of ten out of the 
collectaneum of sportsmen, whether ennobled or no, 
who had offered him so earnestly and unaflectedly 
the right hand of good fellowship, on this his first 
introduction, as an unknown foreigner, to one of 
their most intensely national and thoroughly exclu- 
sive cliques. 

Nor could he refrain from expressing something 
of this strain of feeling to his Russian friend, as they 
sauntered slowly homeward. ‘Our people,” he 
said, ‘* could not believe at home, that these men are 
the very flower of that English aristocracy of which 
they have heard so much, and whom they believe to 
be so haughty, so arrogant, so ignorant, and so ex- 
clusive. I assure you, count, there is much more 
of that sort of social impertinence and cliqueism, 
much more of arrogance and exclusiveness among 
the sot-disantes fashionable sets of our American 
mercantile cities, than among these men, who are 
supposed to hold themselves the very créme de la 
créme de la terre.”’ 

‘And who do really so hold themselves, mon 
cher,” replied the minister. ‘' But, though very 
generally believed, there is no greater error than the 
opinion that most or many Englishmen of good 
standing at home are exclusive or arrogant. They 
associate, when at home, with their own caste, be- 
cause there is no other caste with which they can 
agreeably or consistently associate. Abroad they 
seek out those with whom they have feelings and 
ideas, and yet more amusements in common—those 
who have not they neither exclude nor avoid, but 
simply do not chance to notice or seek out, because 
they find no cause why they should do so. There 
are ignorant asses, and ill-natured assuming puppies 
in all classes ; and I dare say, my dear colonel, your 
knowledge of New York, and its fashionable cha- 
racters, might call to your mind some ignoramuses 
as great as Gardner, and some dandies more ex- 
clusive and insolent than Chesterfield, who have no 
merit equal to the fearless horsemanship of the 
former, and the savoir vivre of the latter, and who 
are more assuming and ridiculous, than either.”’ 

‘“‘ Of course, and their name is not one or two, but 
legion,” said the Virginian, laughing; ‘‘ but, once 
more, how comes it that you always /ocate, as we 
should say, your American characters so well? 
You ask me that question about New York, and per- 
force I am bound to answer ‘ay!’ Had you put the 
same about Boston, or Philadelphia, or any of our 
southern cities, I could, perhaps, have conscien- 
tiously said ‘no.’ How is it, Matuschevitz?”’ 

“T told you before,” said the count, laughing, 
“ gue c'est mon metur a mot, en qualité de diplomat, 


and who knows perhaps en qualité de Russe aussi, 
or, as you would term it at a public meeting, as a 
Roossian Barbarian, to know something about all 
countries with which we have or may chance to 
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have foreign relations. De plus, we have had two 
or three people of our own among you who have 
seen something of society in America, and have 
marked the differences between the different cities, 
so that we are not so ignorant of the great New 
York fashionables, the T—s, and M—s, and J—s, 
and P—s, and H—s, and S—s, and all the other 
tailors and candle-makers, and slave-traders, and 
chandlers, who are too aristocratic to know common 
lawyers, or authors, or physicians, as you would 
suppose us to be. But enough of this for the pre- 
sent at least. Let us go dress; and then at least 
if you don’t admire the noblemen, I’|] make a bet 
of it 1 show you something to admire in the noble 
women of England, two of the very loveliest of 
whom you will meet to-night.” 

Half an hour sufficed for the appareling in all due 
form of our friends for the dinner party, and a drive 
of ten minutes more in the Russian’s pheeton brought 
them to Chesterfield’s hunting quarters ; and nothing, 
perhaps, that he had yet seen, so much moved Fair- 
fax’s admiration of the thoroughness of English 
system, as the furniture, the inhabitableness, the 
keeping, towt enxsemble, and the complete domestic 
air of this, a mere hunting-box for three of four 
months of the season, which in all respects resem- 
bled the permanent abode and accustomed residence 
of some rich proprietor. It was small, indeed, but 
every part was unexceptionably perfect; the ladies 
drawing-rooms full of dijowterte and trinkets, of 
feminine work and feminine accomplishments, redo- 
lent of those delicate sounds, sights, accompaniments, 
and odors, which ever announce and accompany 
the presence of high-bred, refined, and accomplished 
women—the other rooms replete with every thing 
that could be possibly desired, yet showing no super- 
fluity of any thing, not only attracted his attention 
and pleased his fancy, but elicited from him some 
self-admitted satisfaction with that standard English 
principle of doing every thing that it is worth the 
while to do at all, as well as it possibly can be done, 
and in one place as well as another. 

When the ladies, too, made their appearance, he 
could not but admit the truth of Matuschevitz’ boast 
that he would show him two of the loveliest women 
he had ever looked upon, and neither while he gazed 
upon their charms, and laughed and talked merry 
and soft nonsense with them, nor when he pondered 
over the different styles of their extraordinary love- 
liness, could he bring to his recollection any thing 
so fair as either of the two sisters, much less any 
thing fairer, nor could he make up his mind, which 
was the lovelier of the two. 

The dark-ringleted and dark-browed Chesterfield, 
with her wild, flashing, dark eyes full of unearthly 





spiritual light, her high and somewhat attenuated 
features, her slender, graceful figure, her high-born 
air, and proud, majestic gait, that seemed almost too 
proudly delicate to tread the earth which might mar 
the divinity of her footsteps. 

The soft, voluptuous Anson, with her great, full 
blue eyes, her skin whiter than mountain snow, yet 
flushed with a rosy lustre as of the sumset on the 
stainless glaciers of Mont Blanc ; her lips ripe as a 
pear in August, and rich as the tints of a clove: car- 
nation; her plump and falling shoulders, her ex. 
quisite and womanly bust, round arms, and glorious 
figure—oh ! pair not to be surpassed, not to be equaled 
in your day, from east to west, from north to south, 
round the wide world; years have elapsed, the fourth 
part of a century well nigh has rolled over, since 
first [ saw your maiden sister bloom, out-dazzling 
the eyes of all beholders, out-shining all the rivalry 
of loveliest coeval beauties. Wives now, and happy 
mothers, with daughters scarce so lovely as your- 
selves, glittering and enthralling where ye shone 
enchantresses. of old, I think of ye, but as I saw ye 
last, ere time or sorrow, which must be to all 
mortals, had dimmed one sparkle of those lustrous 
eyes, or blanched one hair of those glorious tresses, 
lovely ye must be still, and Justrous; but with a 
loveliness and lustre different from what I then be- 
held, different from what yet a little later than I, 
Percy Fairfax beheld, and would have perhaps loved 
to admiration and to madness, but that he was saved 
by the presence of two beings exquisitely, yet how 
equally bright, and with a brightness how won- 
drously dissimilar. 

The evening passed like a dream, nor did the 
young Virginian feel himself for a moment out of 
place, or more a stranger at that table, so distant far 
from his own home, so different in all things from 
the wildest and most romantic of his imaginings. 
It needs not to say that the cuisine, the wines,. the 
every thing was exquisite, when Chesterfield was 
the host, the guests Beaufort and Forester, Anson, 
the two McDonalds, Jem and Aleck, and with the 
world-famous Alvanley, besides our hero, and those 
two radiant sisters. 

It was alate hour before they broke up, for the 
gentlemen followed the ladies to the drawing-room 
early, and music and singing were interchanged 
with ecarté and chicken-hazard; and it was not until 
he awoke next morning from dreams of Chester- 
field’s bright eyes, and Isabella’s glowing form, that 
Fairfax recollected that, during the whole evening, 
in that the metropolis of horsemanship and the chase, 
there had been no fields fought over again, nor any 
mention of fox-hunting or of hunters. 

[Conclusion in our next. 
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I saw thee smile, and, oh! methought 
A seraph from above was near, 

Where’er I turned, my eye still caught 
That heavenly smile which angels wear— 


Thy rosy lips, half closed, half ope, 
The pearls in bright array disclosed, 
Thy smile was full of joyous hope, 
Of hope and happiness composed, M. 
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M. Brissot, my employer, was an extensive lace 
merchant of Lyons. His establishment was the 
largest of its kind in France. His correspondents 
were scattered all over the Continent, but his prin- 
cipal agents were at Paris, which was at that time 
ina state of agitation and terror, consequent upon 
that daring act of the Convention—the decapitation, 
by the axe of the guillotine, of “the Austrian wo- 
man,”’ that is to say, Marie Antoinette, the Queen 
of France. 

M. Brissot was in a state of feverish excitement. 
His large establishment presented the melancholy 
picture of a host of workmen and machinery, and an 
empty treasury. Worse than this; notes were ra- 
pidly falling due, and unless he received remittances 
from his Paris agents, who were very heavily in his 
debt, there was nothing to save him from that ulti- 
matum whose bare name is so appalling to the ear 
and mind of all honest tradesmen—bankruptcy. 

In this condition of his affairs, M. Brissot came to 
me and said: 

‘Francois, you are my confidential clerk, and 
consequently understand my position without my 
telling it to you.” 

‘Yes, Monsieur.” 

‘*« It is in your power, Francois, my friend, to save 
me. Will you do it?” 

‘“‘ How could you ask such a question, Monsieur, 
when you know I am devoted to you! Explain to 
me how I can assist you, or take you out of this 
extremity, and you may rely upon me.”’ 

‘‘T understand you, my good Francois; for your 
nature is noble, your mind clear, your hand firm, and 
your heart brave. Therefore it is that I have se- 
lected you, in this perilous state of my affairs, to res- 
cue me from annihilation—to save me from ruin, 
You keep the books, and consequently understand 
the delicacy of my position; you keep the books, 
and know that I have a large number of heavy bills 
to pay within the next thirty days, and that to pay 
them I have scarcely a franc on hand or in expecta- 
tion; you keep the books, and know that my Paris 
correspondents, Who are deeply in my debt, and 
whom I have drawn on repeatedly without receiv- 
ing any replies, are silent; you keep the books, and 
know that all my hopes, all my credit, all my reli- 
ance, hang on my Paris agents, and that unless J 
hear from them speedily, I am ruined, swallowed 
up, lost !”? 

‘** Yes, Monsieur, I know all that.” 

‘* And therefore—”’ 

‘** And therefore, Monsieur,’’ said I, seeing that he 
paused, ‘‘ if you will permit me, [ will at once to 
Paris, see those men, obtain what I can from them, 
then return with the money and deliver it to you.”’ 





‘**This is what I wished, but had not the heart to 
ask of you; for it is at the risk of life to enter Paris 
now. The capital is mad with blood; terror reigns 
everywhere, and Robespierre, that demon. of de- 
struction, never raises his finger but to point to the 
guillotine, and never moves his lips but to pronounce 
a sentence—and that sentence is death.’’ 

** 1 know all that, Monsieur.”’ 

‘* The gates of Paris are guarded by his soldiers, 
and the walls environed by his spies. To enter the 
gates is comparatively easy—to emerge from them, 
not only difficult but impossible.” 

‘¢] know it, Monsieur.”’ 

‘** The city is filled with people, one half of whom 
look on the other half with fear and distrust: for 
every man is either an accuser or a victim.” 

‘* Tis true, Monsieur.” 

‘If you enter Paris, spies will hang upon your 
footsteps—spies who, should you enrage them, 
would at once denounce you, and never take their 
eyes from off you, till they had seen your head upon 
the block and the axe upon your neck.”’ 

‘‘T know it, Monsieur; and yet to save you—you, 
who have ever been to me a benefactor and a father, 
I will incur this peril, which in my eyes is not 
greater than the danger of your bankruptcy, your 
ruin!” 

M. Brissot’s eyes were humid; his whole frame 
trembled with agitation. “He threw his arms around 
me. 

**T have an only child,’’ he exclaimed, “ my 
daughter, my Pauline. I know that your heart has 
long worshiped her in secret. Return from Paris, 
and, whether you succeed or fail, she is yours!” 

I could only return the pressure of his hand. 

Two hours afterward, a passport was in my hand, 
and myself on the road to Paris. 

In two days I was in the metropolis. I had rid- 
den so hard that I left my horse dead upon the road, 
within a mile or two of the walls. I showed my 
passport to an officer at the gate, and was at once 
admitted. 

Paris presented a frightful picture. Everybody 
was in the streets, which presented the appearance 
of a gala day. Men and women mingled indiscrimi- 
nately together in crowds, dressed in the most fan- 
tastic costumes. Here was a group, chanting a 
hymn of rejoicing at the news of a victory by the 
army ; there a crowd, listening to an orator who 
was trumpeting the virtues of Robespierre, “ the in- 
corruptible,” and denouncing the baseness of his 
enemies; at another point was a concourse, follow- 
ing a cart which was conveying a number of vic- 
tims to the Place de Revolution, where stood the 
scaffold, the drop, and the axe—the guillotine; look 
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where you would, a noisy, heterogeneous mass met 
your eye, wild with excitement, and reeking with 
blasphemy and meaningless joy. 

After some difficulty I procured lodgings, which I 
at once took possession of, as there was no telling, 
in the disordered state of society, how long I should 
be compelled to stay in the city, or what difficulties 
I should have to encounter and overcome ere I could 
return to Lyons. 

I opened a private memoranduin-book that I had 
brought with me, and found the following : 





M. Rosignol, rue Vivienne, 22,000f. 
M. Berthier, rue de |’ Etang, 35,000 
M. Tonnerre, rue St. Dennis, 90,000 
M. Malhouet, rue Richelieu, 28,000 
175;000 





So that my first business was to call on M. Rosignol, 
who was indebted to my employer in the sum of 
22,000 frances. 

I proceeded to the rue Vivienne, and after some 
difficulty—for I was a stranger in the city—disco- 
vered the establishment of the lace dealer. But the 
windows were closed, the doors locked, and the 
store apparently abandoned. I was alarmed, for if 
M. Rosignol were lost, or dead—if he left not effects 
sufficient to pay my employer’s claim, there was no- 
thing to save M. Brissot from bankruptcy: for it re- 
quired every centime of the above one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand francs to enable him to meet 
his obligations. : 

Iat once knocked at a side-door leading to the 
upper stories. A porter presented himself. 

** Monsieur,”’ said I to him, “ why is the establish- 
ment of M. Rosignol, the lace dealer, closed?” 

The man looked at me in surprise. 

‘‘ Monsieur is a stranger in Paris?” he said, 
slowly, but in a tone of respect. 

** You have guessed correctly.” 

‘Ah! Then you had better apply to the prefect 
of police.” 

M. Rosignol has been arrested then ?” 

‘¢ Yes, Monsieur,” 

‘For what?” 

** Monsieur had better ask that question of the 
prefect of police.” 

I was more and more alarmed. 

* Another word,’’ said I, seeing that the porter 
was about to retire. 

‘“ With pleasure, Monsieur.” 

‘“ When was M. Rosignol arrested?” 

* Two days ago.”’ 

* Thank you—thank you !”’ 

** Monsieur is very welcome,”’ replied the porter, 
as he stepped behind and closed the door. 

A passer-by pointed out to me the direction of the 
prefect of police. 

While passing down the rue Vivienne, I noticed a 
gentleman a short distance ahead, whose slight, 
noiseless step, and quiet, thoughtful appearance 
could not fail to command attention. His figure 
was small, his face pale almost to lividness, his 





features sharp, and his keen, restless eyes of a deep, 
glittering blue. He was dressed in a dark suit, and 
wore a round hat with a broad rim, which was 
thrown so far back on his head that it exposed a 
small forehead projecting with great force over his 
temples. The expression of his face was that of a 
man worn out by vigils and meditations. A sinis- 
trous line about his small, bloodless lips warned the 
spectator that he was in the presence of a man of 
great intellectual power. 

While examining this strange face, the sudden 
and quick trampling of hoofs upon the pavement 
caused me to look around, and I beheld a horse who 
had evidently thrown his rider, dashing wildly down 
the street, and, to my great horror, making directly 
toward the personage I have just described. 

** Monsieur,”’ I cried, ‘look out—you will be 
killed!” 

The stranger raised his thoughtful eyes, and, evi- 
dently still under the influence of his reverie, fixed 
them half confusedly upon me. 

Seeing that he was not aware of his danger, I 
sprang forward, seized him around the waist, and 
at one bound was in the middle of the highway. 

The horse at almost the same moment dashed, in 
his wild flight, right over the spot, and, speeding 
down the street, was out of sight in an instant. 

A moment later, and the stranger would have 
been knocked down, crushed, and in all probability 
slain by the affrighted animal. 

The shock I had given him recalled the gentleman 
to self-possession, and wheeling round and catching 
a momentary glimpse of the flying steed, he saw in 
an instant the peril he had so fortunately escaped. 
As his mind took in the extent of the danger, he 
turned his eyes, humid with emotion, upon me, and 
exclaimed— 

‘‘ Monsieur, you have saved me. How can I re- 
pay you?” 

‘‘ Name it not,’’ I answered, desirous of avoiding 
thanks for so trifling a service. ‘I only performed 
a duty that I owed to humanity. It is sufficient for 
me that you are safe.”’ 

‘* Nay, Monsieur,”’ said the stranger, “it is a life 
I owe you. Ha! what do I say—a life—I owe you 
ten, twenty, ay, a hundred lives, each one of which 
is priceless, because it zs a life—that is to say, a 
souL, formed by God’s own hands, and therefore 
more priceless than all the riches of the world. And 
it is a hundred of such jewels that I owe you from 
this hour, for having rescued me from the wretched 
and ignoble death to which yon crazed animal was 
so near consigning me !” 

I looked at him in astonishment. ‘ Who is this 
man ?”’ thought I. 

“ Tn the hour of danger—in the hour of your great- 
est peril,’”? continued the stranger, taking my hand 
and pressing it, ‘call on me, and I will prove to 
you—whatever the world may say to the contrary— 
that this breast contains a heart overflowing with 
gratitude !” 

So saying, he lifted his hat and made me a pro- 
found bow; then turning on his heel, he resumed 
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his quiet, noiseless step, bent his head as before in 
thought, and so passed on till he reached the next 
corner, around which he turned and disappeared. 

I looked after him till he had vanished, and then 
resumed my walk, wondering who this man could 
be whose life I had, in all probability, been the 
humble instrument of saving. 

I reached, in due time, the office of the prefect of 
police, and was shown at once into the private room 
of that functionary, who sat writing at a small desk 
before a window shaded by a crimson curtain, 
through which the sunlight penetrated, casting a 
soft, vermilion tint upon every object within the 
chamber. 

‘Your wish?”’ said the prefect, a tall, stout man, 
of about fifty years, turning a pair of fierce eyes, and 
shaggy brows, full upon me. 

**] desire, Monsieur,’”’ I replied, ‘‘to learn the 
whereabouts of a certain M. Rosignol.” 

‘** A lace merchant?” 

‘¢ Yes, Monsieur.”’ 

‘* He is in the dungeons of the Conciergerie.”’ 

‘*For what crime, Monsieur ?”’ 

* Treason.”? 

** Can I see him, Monsieur?” 

c Yes.” 

‘When ?” 

‘* To-morrow.” 

** At what hour ?”’ 

“Ten, A.M. At that hour he, with his compeers 
in treason, will leave the Conciergerie for the scaf- 
fold !” 

At this brutal answer my heart sunk, and I was 
nigh falling. With an effort, however, I mastered 
my feelings, and left the prefect. Once in the open 
air, that confidence which had ever been my best 
and truest friend returned to me, and enabled me to 
think, The result of my reflections was, that it 
was necessary for me to see M. Rosignol at all 
hazards. To do this, it was necessary to get an 
order from one of the members of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. I therefore resolved to wait upon one 
whose name and fame had spread all over France, 
and who was noted for his sympathy for the masses 
—Danton. I inquired his address, and posted at 
once to his house. The porter declined allowing 
me admittance, but a piece of gold at once removed 
his surliness, and served as a passport to the cham- 
ber of the patriot. 

Ata round-table, covered with books, papers, let- 
ters, and writing implements, I beheld a tall, stout 
man, with a bold, laughing eye, a pleasant counte- 
nance, and large, light whiskers. I had heard his 
appearance described a thousand times, and at once 

recognized the bold and chivalrous Danton. 

‘Who are you?” said he, in a rough voice; 
‘and what do you want with me?” 

“I am a Lyonese,” I replied, “and have come 
to the great patriot, of whom I have heard so much, 
and who is so popular in my own city, to ask a 
favor !” 

The flattery pleased him, and he was in a mpment 


“So, they speak of me in Lyons, do they?” he 
said, with a smile of gratified pride. ‘And how do 
they call me ?’’ 

“They speak of you as Danton the Man of the 
People.”’ 

‘Ha! they call methat!’’ And a smile of tri- 
umph gleamed in his large blue eyes. ‘ ‘The Man 
of the People!’ They but do me justice. I am of 
and for the people—that is to say, the many, the 
masses, and not the few. My heart, my sympathies, 
my feelings, are with the many, who suffer, and op- 
posed to the few, who oppress. I am with the 
people, and against the aristocrats, who can exist 
only by riding over the heads of the people. The 
Lyonese but do me justice. Posterity also will do 
me justice, and France will do me justice, whatever 
they may say of me to-day; and future ages, in 
treating of my actions, will say, with the Lyonese, 
‘He was, in truth, the Man of the People!’ But 
what can I do for you?) What is the favor you have 
come to ask of me?” he added, with an encourag- 
ing smile. 

‘‘T have a friend in the Conciergerie whom it is a 
desire of my heart to see.” 

“You are young,” he said, throwing a smiling 
glance at me. ‘ This friend—is’t a lady ?” 

** No, Monsieur, a gentleman.”’ 

“ Ah!’ he observed coldly, seeing that he had 
overshot his mark. ‘ His name?” 

“ M. Rosignol.’’ 

“A lace dealer?” 

‘* Yes, Monsieur.”’ 

The pleasant expression of his face passed away 
and was replaced by a disagreeable frown at this 
answer. 

** You should beware of such acquaintances,”’ he 
said, somewhat sternly. ‘‘ These lace dealers are 
aristocrats. Their very business depends upon the 
aristocracy for an existence !” 

This staggered me. So sweeping an assertion, if 
it were generally entertained by the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, boded me no good. If his business as a 
lace merchant was the cause of M. Rosignol’s ar- 
rest, why, then, M. Berthier, M. Tonnerre and M. 
Malhouet, were doubtless all traitors, and in the 
dungeons of the Conciergerie as well ! 

“You do not reply?’ said Danton, eying me 
menacingly. 

I saw ina moment the necessity of avoiding all 
argument with this vain but powerful man. It was 
my policy to appeal to his vanity, which was so 
conspicuously great, and not to his reason, which 
was as correspondingly small. 

‘Tt would not be becoming, Monsieur, for a rude, 
untutored man like me, to attempt to dispute a point 
with a mind so keen, subtle, and enlarged in its 
views as yours.” 

“Well, well,’’ he cried, with a condescending 
smile, and evidently pleased with the flattery, “‘ we 
will say no more about it. ’T is very evident you 
are no aristocrat, at all events !”’ 

‘¢ Who—I, Monsieur! Oh, I am, like you, of the 





all politeness. 
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people. The only difference between us is, that 
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God made me a common man, and you a great 
one !’’ 

“Enough!” he said, with an affectation of ma- 
jesty and magnanimity, ‘“ you shall not go back to 
Lyons without having seen your friend. Danton 
will, at all times, stretch a point to serve one of the 
people.” 

As he spoke he drew towerd him a slip of paper, 
on which he hurriedly traced a few words, and 
then, with an assumed air of condescension, handed 
it to me. 

It was an order to the governor of the Concier- 
gerie, authorizing him to allow me an interview 
with M. Rosignol. 

As I stammered my thanks, Danton waved his 
hand for me to depart, and leaving him I hurried at 
once to the prison and was instantly admitted. 

The order of Danton was enough to insure me the 
highest attention and respect, and a turnkey at once 
conducted me to a low dungeon in which were 
seven persons. As the jailer opened the door these 
men turned their eyes upon him with an eager, in- 
quiring look. 

The turnkey, familiar with such scenes, at once 
understood what they would ask him. He shook 
his head, saying— 

‘No, messieurs, I bring you not a reprieve—I 
bring you no intelligence—I bring nothing but a 
visitor: a visitor to M. Rosignol.”’ 

The prisoners turned away their heads with a 
groan, and all but one dropped their heads on their 
bosoms in despair. That one I felt satisfied was M. 
Rosignol. 

The turnkey now left the dungeon, saying— 

‘* When Monsieur wishes to retire, let him knock 
thrice and | will open the door.”’ 

The next moment the door closed, the lock was 
turned, and I was alone with the prisoners. 

A lamp, suspended by three chains, hung from 
the ceiling, and threw a dim light through the dun- 
geon. 

“Which is M. Rosignol?’” I asked, somewhat 
timidly. 

The man whom I had taken for him answered— 

“You are looking at him, Monsieur.’’ 

“°'T is well,” I answered. ‘‘My name is Fran- 
cois Dumourier ; I am confidential clerk to M. Bris- 
sot, of Lyons, in whose name I now speak to you.”’ 

At mention of M. Brissot’s name, three others of 
the prisoners raised their heads and threw their 
eyes upon me. 

‘“Say on, Monsieur,” said M. Rosignol, in a tone 
of subdued grief. ‘I am listening.’’ 

‘* Pardon me, Monsieur,” said I, ‘‘ but before I 
speak further, I would ask a question.” 

‘** Ask it, Monsieur.’’ 

“Are you acquainted with M. Berthier, of the rue 
de l’ Etang ?”’ 

ce Yes.” 

*“ With M. Tonnerre, of the rue St. Dennis ?”’ 

*Zee.”” 

** And with M. Malhouet, of the rue Richelieu ?”’ 

‘* And with him.”’ 





At mention of these names, the three prisoners to 
whom I have alluded pricked up their ears, and 
looked at one another in surprise. 

** And can you tell me, M. Rosignol, if those three 
gentlemen are, like you, in the Conciergerie ?”’ 

‘** They are !”’ was the reply. 

“I feared it!’ I exclaimed. ‘And_are they 
here ?”’ 

‘“‘They are,” answered M. Rosignal. ‘Mes- 
sieurs,’’ he added, turning to the three prisoners, 
‘‘ permit me to intrcduce you to Monsieur Dumou- 
rier, confidential clerk to our correspondent at 
Lyons, M. Brissot,”’ 

{ was thunderstruck. 

The three gentlemen bowed to me with that grace 
and politeness which never desert Frenchmen under 
any circumstances. 

“Gentlemen,” said I, as I recovered my self-pos- 
session. “I will not address you individually, 
What I have to say had better, I think, be said to 
you generally, as all of you are interested,” 

They bowed, and I went on. 

**Gentlemen, before | begin, permit me to make 
my apologies for speaking to you on such matters 
here and in this unfortunate position. Blame not me, 
but the necessity which brings me here.”’ 

** Say on, Monsieur !”’ said they, in that peculiar 
tone which is never heard save from the lips of those 
whose ill-starred destinies have sentenced them to 
the /owest depths of human suflering. 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ I began, “‘when M. Brissot re- 
quested me to come to Paris and learn the cause of 
your silence, it was not here, it was not in the Con- 
ciergerie that he expected me to see, that I expected 
to meet you!” 

The four lace dealers each gave a low groan, and 
dropped their eyes, humid with mental agony, upon 
the floor. 

*‘Gentlemen,” said I, struggling to repress my 
feelings at their frightful position, *‘ will you pardon 
me for, in obedience to the duty I owe my em- 
ployer, intruding my presence on your sorrows 
here?” 

They raised their eyes, and by their looks I saw 
that I was forgiven. 

‘‘Gentlemen,”’ I continued, “‘let me tell you in 
one word the cause of my presence in Paris. M. 
Brissot is on the eve of bankruptcy; and unless he 
can get some money from you, who are heavily on 
his books, he is lost. Gentlemen, in one word, can 
you do any thing to save him ?”’ 

‘** Monsieur,’’ said M. Rosignol, “I am in debt to 
the worthy M. Brissot, whom I sincerely love and 
respect, in the sum of twenty-two thousand francs. 
Were I free, I could and would cheerfully pay it. 
But 1 am a prisoner in the Conciergerie, and con- 
demned to lose my head at ten o’clock to-morrow.” 

And he turned his head to the wall, murmuring— 
‘My poor wife—my poor children—who will watch 
over ye now !” 

I was like one who feels the ground giving way 
from under him. 

‘‘ Monsieur,”’ said M, Berthier, “1 honestly owe 
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the worthy man you represent thirty-five thousand 
francs. Were I free, I could pay it in an hour. But 
I am a condemned man, and to-morrow, at ten 
o’clock, I am to die!” 

And he turned his face to the wall, murmuring— 
‘‘My wife—my poor, poor wife !”’ 

I felt like a wretch on a wreck at sea who sees, 
without the power of resistance, the waves wrench- 
ing his only support in pieces. 

‘** Monsieur,” said M. Tonnerre, with an air of dig- 
nity, ‘‘ I compassionate the strait in which my friend 
and correspondent, M. Brissot finds himself. I re- 
gret it the more, inasmuch as the large dealings be- 
tween us leave me heavily in his debt. I owe him 
the sum of ninety thousand francs, which, large as 
it is, I could easily pay were I but one hour at liber- 
ty. But I am, as you see, a chained prisoner in the 
Conciergerie, and condemned to lose my head at the 
hour of ten to-morrow !”’ ° 

And he turned away his head, exclaiming in ac- 
cents of deep grief—*Oh, Emily—my only, my 
darling one—could I but see thee once more ere I 
die!’ 

As he concluded, I felt as if my blood had ceased 
to flow, as if my heart had ceased to beat. 

“ Monsieur,’ said Mr. Malhouet, “like my friends 
here—like every captive in this cell—I am a lost 
man, and doomed to lose my head at ten to-morrow. 
[ am indebted to your worthy employer in the sum 
of twenty-eight thousand francs. Were I free, I 
could discharge the debt in thirty minutes. I sym- 
pathize, like an honest tradesman, with M. Brissot 
in his strait, and if at liberty would at once do my 
share, as a correspondent and friend, toward reliev- 
ing him. But I am chained, imprisoned, help- 
less !” 

And, like the others, he turned his face to the 
wall, murmuring—* My mother—my mother—who 
will preserve, who will console thee, when I am 
gone !”’ 

I could make no reply. The terrible intelligence 
they had given me—the frightful bearing it had on 
ihe position of my unfortunate benefactor and em- 
ployer, had operated on me like a heavy blow. I 
felt confused, crushed, annihilated. 

I staggered to the door, gave the required signal, 
and, a few moments afterward was in the street, 
reeling like a drunkard. 

I staggered to a coffee-house, ca!led for a bottle of 
brandy, drank it like so much water, and then, feel- 
ing still stupefied, hurried forth more like a lunatic 
than a sane man, 

Men, women and children stared at me as I 
passed by; but I cared neither for their smiles nor 
their jeers, but strode on, bold, savage and defiant. 

Suddenly, I found my progress arrested by two 
long pieces of steel pressed against my breast. I 
‘looked up and beheld two gens d’armes, with the 
bayonets of their muskets pointed at me. 

‘Where is Monsieur going ?’’ they demanded. 

I made no reply, but gazed at them like one stupe- 
fied. I fell back a step or two from their guns, and 
found myself before the entrance of a large building. 








** What vlace is this ?’’ I asked of one of the gens 
d’armes. 

** The Hotel de Ville,’’ was the reply. 

“Stand out of the way,’ he added, pushing me 
off with his bayonet, ‘make room for the Incorrup- 
tible !”’ 

As the soldier spoke, there was a rattling of wheels 
upon the pavement, and a few moments afterward a 
carriage drew up before the main entrance of the 
Hotel de Ville. 

A short, slender gentleman, dressed in a suit of 
plain black, stepped from it, and was passing from 
it into the palace, when, as my eyes fell on him, all 
the blood in my body seemed mounting, like hot lava, 
to my head. In an instant every attribute of my na- 
ture, every sense of my intellect was alive. In the 
Incorruptible I had recognized the gentleman whose 
life I had saved in the morning! 

An idea now flashed through my brain, and, with 
it all my self-possession instantly returned. 

‘** Who is that gentleman ?"’ I asked of one stand- 
ing near me. 

‘*The Incorruptible, Maximilian Robespierre !”’ 
was the reply. 

“Thank you!’’ I replied. ‘“‘ And can one see him ? 
Is he visible to strangers?” 

‘Of course,’’ answered the man, shrugging his 
shoulders at my ignorance. ‘The people have the 
right to visit him at any hour. And why should they 
not? Though the Dictator of France, he is nothing 
more than the people’s steward. He says so him- 
self.”” 

“Thank you!’’ I repeated. And breaking from 
the crowd, I hurried to my lodgings and penned the 
following note : 

“M. Rosespirerre—Fortunately for France ] 
was this morning the humble instrument of preserv- 
ing your valuable life. Your noble nature prompt- 
ed you to say, in consideration of that service. that 
you owed me a hundred souls in return. I there- 
fore now ask of your gratitude not a hundred, but 
four lives, who are as. precious to me as my own 
existence. The names of the four men whose lives 
I have the honor to ask at your hands are M. Rosig- 
nol, of the rue Vivienne; M. Berthier, of the rue de 
V’Etang; M. Tonnerre, of the rue St. Dennis, and M. 
Malhouet, of the rue Richelieu. These men are in 
cell No. 28, of the Conciergerie, and unless pre- 
viously set at liberty, will perish at ten o’clock to- 
morrow. They are charged with being aristocrats. 
I will answer for them that the charge is without 
the slightest foundation. I ask their lives of you for 
the one I saved to France this morning. 

Francois DumourRier.” 

This missive I folded and sealed, and then took to 
the Hotel de Ville. Seeing a letter in my hand, and 


therefore taking me for one of the countless spies of 


the Revolutionary Tribunal, the guards permitted 
me to pass, and following the stream that preceded 
me, I soon found myself in the vast reception hall. 
It was filled with a motley crowd, and to reach Ro- 
bespierre, who was sitting at a round table, with a 
number of his colleagues, it was necessary to work 
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my way gradually along the line of spectators facing 
the slight railing which divided the Tribunal from 
the auditors. This was in due time accomplished, 
and I had now to bide my time till the Dictator’s eye 
should, by some fortunate chance, meet mine. 

I had not long to wait, my uplifted hand, holding 
the letter, attracted the attention of the President of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, and his glance, falling 
from the letter to the hand, and from that to the face 
of the person owning it, settled at length on me, and 
in an instant he was on his feet. 

** Approach !”’ he said. 

The crowd around me at once gave way, and an 
officer conducted me to the Dictator. 

‘* Gentlemen,” said he, in a loud voice, taking me 
by the hand and turning to his colleagues, ‘‘ permit 
me to introduce to you the hero of whom I have 
already spoken—the instrument, under God, of sav- 
ing my poor life !” 

The members rose and crowded around me, and 
at the same instant, the vast crowd in the hall thun- 
dered forth— 

‘¢ Gratitude to the preserver of our Dictator !”’ 

And for a few moments the hall rang with a din 
so deafening that it almost bewildered me. 

‘You have a petition,”’ said Robespierre, waving 
his hand to command silence, and then resuming his 
seat; ‘ deliver it.” 

I modestly handed him the letter, and then stepped 
back a step or two, to watch the manner of its re- 
ception. 

The Dictator perused it calmly, and then silently 


passed it over to a colleague, who at a sign from the | 


former, read it aloud. 
I could scarcely breathe during its recital, for on 
its acceptance depended all my hopes. 











“What say you, gentlemen,”’ said the Dictator, 
“has M. Dumourier sufficient claims un us to grant 
him the lives of those four men?” 

“* Yes—yes—yes !”’ resounded from all sides. Not 
a voice was in the negative. 

My heart was in my throat with joy. The mem- 
bers of the tribunal, the chairs, the tables, the spec- 
tators, every thing danced before me. 

“St. Just,” said the Dictator, turning to one near 
him, ‘* write out the order of liberation.” 

I could scarcely see—every thing around me be- 
gan to grow dim. 

“Here,” said the Dictator, putting the paper, 
which he had just signed, into my hand, “go, and 
make yourself and four friends happy. France grants 
your petition and their deliverance. As for your- 
self, remember that, while he lives, you have 
claims of an enduring character upon Robespierre !”’ 

How I got away from the Hotel de Ville, I know 
not! 

I hurried to the Conciergerie, presented the order, 
and shortly afterward left the prison with the four 
lace merchants. I shall not attempt to describe their 
gratitude nor my happiness. Enough, that they paid 
me their individual amounts in full before night fell. 

I quitted Paris early the next morning, and two 
days afterward entered the establishment of my em- 
ployer at Lyons, whom I made happy with the 
gold which was to save him from bankruptcy. 

M. Brissot could searcely control his emotion at 
sight of the money. He heard the details of my ab- 
sence with varied feelings; then taking me by the 
hand, led me to his house, and there, raising the 
hand of his daughter Pauline, silently placed it in 
mine. 

I was happy. 


A DREAM OF COLUMBUS. 





BY THE LATE ALLAN CUNNINGHAM MILLIKEN. 





Tue silver crescent had been torn 
From the gray Alhambra’s wall ; 

The Moor had wept o’er Grenada, 
And left his father’s hall ; 

And the court of royal Ferdinand, 

And the lady Isabelle, 

To the sound of merry music, 
And with laughter and with song, 

Tn the Moor’s deserted palace 
Did its revelry prolong. 

Sad was the noble Moslem’s heart, 
For he had struggled well— 

And filled with gladness were they all, 
In the court of Isabelle. 

Nay, not all; there was one lone man 
Who neither wept nor smiled, 

As he sat by his only friend on earth, 
And he was a sleeping child. 

Why keeps he his sad vigil, 
Musing silently and long? 

He whose heart is bold in battle 





Should share the victor’s song 
But on his ear unheeded fell 
The strains of joy and praise, 
As bending o’er his sleeping boy 
He thought of other days. 
He thought of lovely Genoa, 
Fair city of the sea— 
For his youth was nurtured ’neath the sky 
Of cloudless Italy— 
To her, when on his spirit broke 
Dreams of the ocean isles— 
Where spring-time ever singeth, 
And where summer ever smiles— 
He flew to tell her, as a child 
Flies to its saintly mother, 
And trembled lest his heart might breathe 
Its secret to another. 
But she had long forgotten him, 
And spurned the gifts he bore; 
And full of bitter sorrowing 
He left his native shore ; 
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And he thought of lovely Venice, 
The Adriatic’s bride, 

Throned on her sunny islands 
Amid his golden tide. 

He offered her a coronet, 
Inwrought with many a gem, 

Meet for her pale and queen-like brow 
Was such a diadem, 

But she dashed it from her jeweled hand, 
As the reckless debauchee 

Flings down the empty goblet 
In the midst of revelry. 

Oh! like a bark tossed by the wave, 
And broken by the gale, 

Was the life of that bold dreamer— 
Yet his heart did never fail. 

A spirit was indwelling, 
That lit his darker hour 

With golden visions, and his soul 
Did yield unto its power. 

And his labors now were ended, 
For the royal Ferdinand 

Had pledged his princely honor, 
And sworn it on his hand, 

That when from the Alhambra 
His flag should kiss the breeze, 

He should go forth for the sunny isles, 
Afar in the unknown seas. 

The noise of the joyous wassail 
Grew louder, and the light 

Of blazing torches fell upon 
The starry brow of night; 

And through the latticed casement 
A beam of light was stealing 

From off a silver fountain 
Olive branches were concealing ; 

And it fell upon a brow 
Pale and silent—for he slumbered 

Amidthe revelry that told 
Grenada’s days were numbered : 

And he dreamed not of the past 
Or the present hour of joy, 

But of the future, as he slept 
Beside his blue-eyed boy. 


DREAM, 
He was far, afar on the silver sea, 
And the pale stars looked down smilingly ; 
The weary crew to their rest had gone ; 
By the caravel’s helm he stood alone. 
Adown in the water he cast his eye, 
Where dimly the coral islands lie ; 
And like the vault of heaven afar, 
Imbosoming each silver star, 


——_. 





Spread that interminable wild 

Of water pure and undefiled, 

While ever the playful zephyr flings 
Sweet perfume from its weary wings ; 
The soft breath of the odorous flower, 
That it had caught, as round the bower 

It whispered in low minstrelsy, 

That summer builds in the isles of the sea. 
All was silent ; you might hear 

The wailing of each musical sphere, 

As the Santa Maria stole on her way 

To the golden shore of the blessed Cathay ; 
The moon-beams fell on that pure sea 

In golden glances beauteously ; 

They came from the couch of the dying day, 
To spread for her a golden way. 

Long had she followed their pathwy bright ; 
But it was broken on that night. 

There dwelleth a dark spot on the sea, 
Sleeping there mysteriously, 

As an evil thought will sometimes find 

A dwelling-place in a noble mind. 

It draweth more near, and turrets rise, 
Like jagged clouds in the azure skies ; 

It draweth more near—and with outstretched hand 
He gazeth eagerly—it was land ! 

There lay an island in its green dress, 
Basking in Nature’s wantonness ; 

Oriole, lark, and nightingle, 

Mingle their voices in the vale ; 

Every whispering air that steals 

Perfume from the flowers, reveals 

Where the murmuring fountains flow, 

In melody most sad and low. 

On his dreaming ear a soft voice came, 
Breathing of rank and a noble name, 

Of princely honor and minstrel’s praise, 
Hymning the deeds of his early days. 
Crafty monarch and warrior grim, 

What was he or they to him? 

They were glad that the joyous cup 

Of ruddy wine was lifted up ; 

That the sword and shield were thrown aside, 
And the crescent, so long deified, 

Had yielded to the cross ; 

And that beneath the morrow’s sun, 

The banner of proud Arragon 

Should wave its glorious folds upon 

The Moslem tower; but he had won 

A nobler triumph far than this, 

Wrought by his heart’s own manliness, 
In dreamy thought yet well defined, 

A triumph of the unconquered mind. 





SONNET TO BYRON. 





BY R. T. CONRAD. 


Spirit of gloom, whose meteoric glare 
Gleamed o’er the darkness of an erring path, 
And lit its horrors into heightened wrath, 
Laying the shades of shrinking terrors bare! 
Sad was thy rare prerogative. Thy ken 
Pierced the dim confines of the shadowy sphere, 
Where—dark and towering—phantom forms appear, 








Unseen by fainter eyes of feebler men. 
Such was thy commune: was it strange that thou 


Shrank from the dwarfish race of common thought ; 
And, with a haught, unhallowed daring, sought 


The shoreless ocean of forbidden wo? 


Thy mind a mystery in its dark unrest— 
The tortured cloud that palls the red volcano’s breast ! 

















WHAT CAME OF “THE REVERIES OF A BACHELOR.” 





BY ALICE B. NEAL, 





Ir was certainly a dismal night. No one could 
dispute it even within doors, where the gas blazed 
and Liverpool coal sent out fantastic flames. For 
even as you stirred the fire, a cold blast swept roar- 
ing down the chimney, and the windows rattled a 
cheerless accompaniment. 

‘There ’s some comfort even in misfortunes,”’ 
thought the occupant of a snug little basement office, 
who drew his lounging chair still closer to the grate. 
“Tf a fellow hasn’t got a large practice, he’s not 
bound to go out in all sorts of weather. Why, 
there ’s McDibble, who sleeps in his cab half the 
time—all the sleep he does get—and old Gregory, 
[ don’t believe he ’s passed a night in a comfortable 
bed these twenty years. Just now, I must say, 
decidedly, I’m rather glad I havn’t fifty patients 
on my list, who must be attended to spite of the 
weather. Sailors and physicians ought to be made 
of gutta percha—it’s my opinion;” and as if his 
countenance were already composed of that elastic 
substance, the young physician indulged in a series 
of yawns, and grimaces, that might be comforting, 
but were any thing but picturesque or agreeable 
expressions. 

It was certainly a snug little office. There was 
the sofa—a sofa by day and a bedstead by night— 
one of those convenient appurtenances that seem to 
have been invented expressly for the convenience of- 
boarding-house keepers. The carpet was neat and 
well swept, the blinds drawn down, and a shaded 
lamp was burning on the centre-table, now close to 
the fire. In the shadow of an alcove you could dis- 
tinguish the tall form of a venerable wardrobe, or 
chest of drawers, the only antique about the apart- 
ment, and a book-case, tolerably well filled, occu- 
pied one side of the room. Quite a little parlor it 
seemed, for the young physician was somewhat 
fastidious, and you involuntarily glanced round for 
the female presence by whose fair hands it was so 
neatly ordered. Then you saw it was after all only 
a bachelor’s apartment, for the mantle ornaments 
were cigar-cases and a stand of allumettes, and a 
pair of boots were stationed in the very centre of 
the hearth-rug. 

Yet you could not help envying the occupant these 
cosy quarters, if you yourself chanced to be one of 
the disconsolate brotherhood, who are generally 
packed away, like any other old lumber, in attics 
next the roof. He seemed so care free, and looked 
as if he enjoyed to the utmost the dolce far niente 
of a rainy autumn night, when the storm is an ad- 
mirable excuse for keeping within doors, and doing 
just whatever happens to hit the fancy. The fire- 
light, and the bright colored dressing-gown, gave a 
fine glow to his handsome face, set off by black, 
glossy whiskers—and his feet were thrust into gayly 





embroidered slippers, the work of some fond sister, 
or admiring cousin no doubt. There wes a half- 
closed volume in one hand, and a cigar, from which 
he now and then sent forth a curling cloud of smoke, 
in the other. Doubtless some favorite medical trea- 
tise, you will say, for the glass-doors of the book- 
case are ajar, and there is an empty niche on the 
highest shelf. Glance along it, and you will see a 
little more of our hero’s turn of mind. By no means 
entirely practical, for a standard edition of the poets 
occupies a considerable space ; Tennyson is jostled 
by an essay on ‘‘Acute Diseases ;”’ and “‘ Festus” finds 
congenial neighborhood in two volumes, labeled— 
‘On the Causes of Insanity.”? So on the table— 
‘Graham,’ “‘ Harper,’’ and ‘‘ Punch,” are in good 
fellowship with ‘ Rankin’s Medical Abstract’s,”’ an 
odd number of the ‘“‘ London Lancet,’’ and the Re- 
port of a City Hospital for the year 1850. It is 
easily seen that there was a little freshness of feel- 
ing, and a great deal of poetical romance, still left 
to the heart and brain of this aspirant for professiona! 
honors and emolument. 

No, it was no dry disquisition or curious demon- 
stration which occupied our friend. The leaves 
were too white and delicately printed, befitting the 
graceful fancies which are enshrined in ‘‘ The Reve- 
ries of a Bachelor.”’ It is a book everybody has 
read this season—a taking title in the first place, to 
a large brotherhood of solitary individuals, and again 
as it seemed especially intended for the other sex— 
a matter in which, by express prohibition, they hold 
neither part nor lot—of course any lady who reads 
sent to her bookseller for the very first copy that 
could be procured. 

Was it not in perfect keeping with “the hour 
and the man ?”’ 

“*Pon my word! I should like to see this ‘ Mar- 
vel,’”’ thought our friend the doctor, changing the 
position of his feet, so that the pleasant heat should 
strike upon the remarkably high instep of the right 
foot instead of the left. “He must be a confound- 
edly pleasant fellow. He seems to use the knife as 
if he were an old hand at an anatomical demonstra- 
tion—makes clean work of it, laying bare every 
nerve, if I may say so—no matter how you wince 
under it. Chloroform wont avail a fellow in this 
case, you ’ve only to shut your eyes and bear it like 
a hero. How should he know thoughts and feelings 
Ihave never putin words nor on paper, but there 
they are—staring you in the face in black and 
white. * 

“ But it’s no use—when a man has his way to 
make in the world, he can’t afford to marry a poor 
girl.’ And then he laid down the book, and put 
his hands on his face, as if to shut out a vision of 
sweet, pleading eyes, that once had followed every 
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motion of his own. I’m not sure but he sighed, for 
he felt how that young creature had loved him, and 
he might have won her had he chosen, and made 
her life bright and happy. She was married now— 
that was along time ago—and sometimes her last 
sad look haunted him, for he knew she had reck- 
lessly thrown her life away, on one who could 
never appreciate the depth and tenderness of her 
nature. 

‘“Pshaw! let by-gones be by-gones,”’ he ejacu- 
lated at last, giving the cigar a vigorous puff, as if 
he meant such things were all smoke and vapor 
after all. And then he fell back into the old train of 
thought, as the fire burned cheerily, and he watched 
the changing phantoms which gleamed out from 
the glowing mass. 

“ Let me see, it’s now the third year of my up- 
town experience. High time I was doing better, 
that’s a fact. An individual like myself ought to 
do considerable in three years. McDibble’s favorite 
student—industrious and painstaking—not very bad 
looking either, though I do say it, and after all a 
face and figure go a great ways when one’s fortune 
depends upon one’s address ina measure. How- 
ever, this is extre nows,’? and he bowed slightly 
to the fire, as if addressing the pardonable bit 
of self-complacency to a third and most discreet 
party. 

“Now it would be very comfortable to be mar- 
ried; I often think so, as I am coming home at 
nightfall. I can imagine it would be very pleasant 
to turn the corner from Broadway, and catch a 
glimpse of the light coming through the shutters of 
my house. There would be my name ona neat 
little plate by the door—‘ Dr. Morton’—in small gilt 
letters. Then my dead-latch key—I should have it 
twirling on my thumb—would admit me to a warm, 
pleasant hall, where nobody but myself had a right 
to the convenient hat-stand. I should cross the hall 
very softly, thinking of an agreeable surprise, but 
her ears would be too quick for me—and out would 
rush my own little wife, throwing her arms about 
my neck, while I stooped down to kiss her sweet 
mouth. I can hear her say—* Dear Henry! how 
late you are; and you must be so tired.’ And then 
to prove she had been thinking about me, there—as 
we walked into the parlor with my arm about her 
waist—there is the easy chair, something like this, 
drawn up between the fire and her work-table, and 
the slippers (she worked them herself while we 
were engaged) all ready for my weary self. She in 
just such a neat little dress as Ike Marvel describes; 
the little lace ruffle, and the wedding-ring and all. 
She plays with that ring, while she tells me what 
she has been doing all day, or inquires with her 
sweet benevolence for the blind child I had told her 
about, or the poor widow with consumption, to 
whom she sent those grapes. She looks so sorrow- 
fully, when I tell her that the poor lady is sinking 
fast, but brightens up again at the news that there is 
some hope that the little Ellen will see once more.” 

** Ting-a-ling—ling.”’ 

The office bell—actually the office bell, that: had 








not been rung in the evening before—ah, in how 
long! broke in on this delicious feverie. 

It was a female too—dreadful that a woman should 
be out such a night as this alone, and exposed to the 
drenching storm. It must be an emergency. Who 
was dying, or wus she ill herself! No, she was not 
the patient, for her warm Highland shaw! enveloped 
a robust form, and though she was not beautiful— 
somehow the doctor had expected she would be— 
she smiled pleasantly, and said she had been sent for 
him to come immediately to her mistress, who was 
very ill. The lady—Miss Seymour—he would find 
beyond Washington Square, in Fourth street—the 
seventh house—he could not mistake it, and the 
case was urgent, a sudden spasm of the heart, or 
something of that kind, and their family physician 
was out of town. 

“Take a chair—take a chair, my good girl, and 
dry your feet. Mrs. Seymour is—” 

“ Miss Seymour,” said the maid, correcting him. 

‘‘ Has she been long ill? Is it asettled thing?” he 
inquired in the hurry of preparation. Away fled the 
little wife, and the work-table, banished from the 
physician’s office with the entrance of the more ma- 
terial reality, who now occupied an empty chair by 
the fire. 

No, it was very sudden, quite startling—and her 
shoes were soaking with moisture. Perhaps she 
had better sit there and dry them a little, if he would 
permit her, and then follow him as speedily as 
possible. 

Certainly, by all means—he would leave the key 
in the door, and tell the servant to attend her when 
she wished to go. She had such a frank, open ex- 
pression, and was so quiet and well-bred. He was 
sure the mistress must be a lady—how he longed to 
see her and restore her—‘ poor thing—poor thing !” 

On went the overcoat, and the boots, he stamped 
in them a little, to make them more comfortable, 
and “* The Reveries of a Bachelor’? was tossed into 
the centre of the table. 

“ Angina Pectoris—no doubt,” but then it was 
rarely fatal in a young person, and he looked back to 
inquire Miss Seymour’s age. 

‘‘ Nearly nineteen,”’ the maid said, and she began 
pulling on her gloves, and wrapping her shawl 
around her, as if to follow him. 

“Sit still—sit still,” said the physician, good- 
naturedly. ‘I will see your mistress, and you must 
not get ill and unfit to wait on her’—so he called 
Dick, the errand-boy, and bade him put on more 
coal, and attend to things in his absence. 

The cold blast met him at the door, but it was not 
half so fierce as it had sounded. The rain dashed 
against his umbrella—frail protection in such a 
shower—but he met it bravely. He wasglad it was 
a young lady—it would be most provoking to go out 
such a night to attend a rheumatic old woman, or a 
child with the croup. ‘‘ Seymour—Fourth street.” 

The name was a good one, quite familiar to him. 
The Seymours were all wealthy, and there were 
some very fine houses in that neighborhood. It 
might introduce him—this late call—into an excel- 
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lent bit of practice ; such odd things do happen, and 
fortune always comes when least expected. A large 
family connection were the Seymours—no doubt 
there were a great many children, and where 
there ’s children a doctor is almost as necessary as 
a nurse,” he sagely reflected. 

‘‘ But the young lady herself—I wonder if she’s 
pretty? How interesting a pretty woman looks in a 
sick room? We doctors are lucky fellows after all? 
What if she should turn out to be pretty and an heiress, 
and very grateful to me for saving her life. Everybody 
with these attacks think they are going to die at once. 
I know I shall be able to relieve her—bless me, what 
a shower! And then I shall consider my presence 
necessary through the night, lest she should have a 
relapse. I shall get quite well acquainted with 
mamma by that time, who will, of course, be all 
anxiety, and quite as grateful as her daughter. I 
always make it a point to get the good graces of the 
ladies of a family.’ 

So thinking, the iron gates of the square closed 
behind him with a clash, and he strode rapidly down 
the central path. 

“Tf she should chance to be an heiress—dear 
knows what might come of it. Worse looking peo- 
ple than I am have been successful under less favor- 
able circumstances. I hope these spasms are not 
chronic! Let me see; she must keep her bed for a 
day or two. Family physician still continues out 
of town. She begins to watch for me about eleven, 
and I find her a little flushed, but looking so charm- 
ing in the lace cap, and the soft pillows heaped around 
her. Her hand trembles a little as I take it—the 
pulse flutters—almost imperceptibly. Good—very 
good! I like the symptoms!” and if it had not been 
for the umbrella, he would doubtless have rubbed his 
hands upon it. 

‘When she is convalescent, I speak of discon- 
tinuing my visits. Her voice falters, so does mine— 
she looks up to me—our eyes meet. I take her hand, 
but this time do not count her pulse. Perhaps there 
is a little opposition at first, but finally ‘papa’ sees 
she is quite disconsolate, and ‘mamma’ fears a re- 
turn of the spasms. ‘After al!, what is wealth 
when the dear child’s life is concerned. We can do 
a great deal for him,’ says the dear old lady; and 
Lucy—yes, her name must be Lucy—blushes and 
squeezes her hand gratefully.’’ 

Once more the gate clanged behind him; but it 
was so dark he had taken a wrong direction, he 
hurried down the street and resumed his reverie. 

** Then, of course, my fortune’s made. I can sit 
down and enjoy myself. Papa-in-law buys a snug 
little house, and furnishes it—there is that home, my 
wife, and the work-table. How the boys will envy 
me. Stranger things have happencd !” 

He was now in the vicinity pointed out, and began 
to look eagerly around him. There were some very 
good houses, as he had said, particularly the seventh 
from the corner. He ascended the free-stone steps, 
and rang a gentle peal, for he knew they must be 
awaiting his arrival. No answer. He rang again— 
this time more vigorously. ‘ These attacks are 





sometimes alarming, after all,’’ he thought; and he 
longed to see if his fair patient was, indeed, fair. 

Still no answer—a louder and a louder peal, and 
then a window was thrown open, and some one 
inquired who was there? 

**The physician,” he said, “sent for to Miss 
Seymour ;’’ and imagine his annoyance when he 
found that he had mistaken the house. He forgot 
that there were two sides to the street, and now 
hurried through the mud, over the slippery paving- 
stones to the opposite mansion. It was not so large 
as the other, but still a stylish-looking residence, as 
well as he could make out in the midnight—for it 
was nearly midnight by this time. He was now 
thoroughly wet, and nearly out of patience, as no 
answer came to his first summons. The wind had 
turned his umbrella inside out—he had not stopped 
for over-shoes, and his boots were thin. 

‘‘ No Miss Seymour lived there ;’’ he ascertained 
it at last from a frightened-looking servant-girl, who 
came to the door evidently in a hurried toilette, 


‘shielding a night-lamp in her hand. 


‘‘ Nor in the neighborhood, as she knew of ;’’ and 
then the door slammed-to, extinguishing the light, 
and leaving him in a maze of difficulty. It would 
not do to go ringing up all the neighborhood at this 
late hour, and it was too dark to think of reading 
the door-plates. How stupid he had been not to ask 
more particular directions, or to wait for the girl! 
But there was no help for it—it was too stormy to 
stand on the open pavement to deliberate. He must 
return home, and trust to chance to relieve Miss 
Seymour, and give him an introduction to her. 

The violence of the storm seemed to have in- 
creased ten fold; he had no pleasant fancies to afford 
him a mental shelter from itsinclemency. He thought 
he should never reach home. But it was gained at 
last, and as he fitted the nighit-key, he happened to 
think the girl might still be there; but no, the room 
was empty; the fire had burned down, and his 
lamp had gone out. He lighted a candle, for he was 
thoroughly drenched, and went tothe drawer for some 
dry clothing. It was nearly empty of its contents. A 
dreadful suspicion flashed across his mind; the ward- 
robe, too, was open, and his best suit had disappeared. 
He rushed across the room to the toilette-stand, under 
the little mirror, he remembered laying his watch 
down there, and sticking a diamond-pin, his only 
valuable trinket, carelessly in the cushion, when he 
assumed his dressing gown. Both were gone. 

Gentle reader—Miss Seymour was a@ myth ! The 
loss only was real; and the modest, gentle servant- 
maid, we grieve to confess it, had shown herself 
qualified for a situation in that large and well known 
mansion, The Tombs. The sleepy serving-man 
could give no information as to her movements, ex- 
cept that she had gone out half an hour ago with a 
large bundle, which he supposed to be her exclusive 
property. There was nothing but patience for a 
wound like this; and the young physician’s reveries, 
as he fell asleep at lengti, jaded and weary, were far 
from being as agreeable as those in which he had 
indulged earlier in the evening. 
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BY LOUIS FITZGERALD TASISTRO. 


By way of introduction, let me confess, that I have 
not always so arranged my scheme of life as to be 
certain of the next period in it, or even of the next 
day. In my youth I was no first-rate economist, and 
often found myself in manifold perplexity. At one 
time I undertook a journey, thinking to derive good 
profit in the course of it; but the scale I went upon 
was too liberal; and after having commenced my 
travel with extra-post, and then prosecuted it for 
some time in the diligence, I at last found myself 
obliged to front the end of it on foot. Like a gay 
young blade, it had been from old my custom on en- 
tering an inn, to look round for the landlady, or even 
the cook, and wheedle myself into favor with her; 
whereby, for the most part, my shot was somewhat 
reduced, 

One night at dusk, as I was entering the post- 
house of a little town, and purposing to set about 
my customary operations, there came a fair, double- 
seated coach, with four horses, rattling up to the 
door behind me. I turned round, and observed in it 
a young lady, without maid, without servants. I 
hastened to open the carriage for her, and to ask if I 
could help her in any thing. On stepping out, a fair 
form displayed itself, and her lovely countenance, if 
you looked at it narrowly, was adorned with a slight 
shade of sorrow. I again asked if there was ought 
I could do for her. 

“O yes!” said she, ‘if you will lift that little box 
carefully, which you will find standing on the seat, 
and bring it in: but I intreat you above all, to carry 
it with all steadiness, and not to move or shake it in 
the least.’’ 

I took out the box with great care; she shut the 
coach door; we walked up stairs together, and she 
told the servants that she was to stay here for the 
night. 

We were now alone in the chamber. She desired 
me to put the box on the table which was standing 
at the wall; and as, by several of her movements, I 
observed that she wished to be alone, I took my 
leave, reverently but warmly kissing her hand. 

‘Order supper for us two,” said she then ; and you 
may well conceive with what pleasure I executed 
the commission ; scarcely deigning, in my pride of 
heart, to cast even a side-look on landlady and 
menials, 

With impatience I expected the moment that was 
to lead me back to her. Supper was served; we 
took our seats opposite to each other; I refreshed 
my heart, for the first time during a considerable 
while, with a good meal, and no less with so desira- 
ble a sight beside me; nay, it seemed as if she were 
growing fairer and fairer every moment. Her con- 





versation was pleasant, yet she carefully waved 
whatever had reference to affection and love. The 
cloth was removed, I still lingered—I tried all sorts 
of manceuvres to get near her, but in vain; she kept 
me at a distance by a certain dignity which I could 
not withstand; nay, against my will, I had to part 
from her at a rather early hour. 

Afjer a night passed in waking, or unrestfully 
dreaming, I rose early, inquired whether she had or- 
dered horses, and learning that she had not, I walked 
into the garden, saw her standing dressed at the win- 
dow, and hastened up to her. Here, as she looked 
so fair, and fairer than ever, love, roguery and auda- 
city, all at once started into motion within me—I 
rushed toward her and clasped her in my arms. 

‘¢ Angelic, irresistible being,”’ cried I, ‘ pardon, 
but it is impossible !”’ 

With incredible dexterity she whisked herself 
out of my arms, and I had not even time to imprint 
a kiss on her cheek. 

‘‘ Forbear such out-breaking of a sudden, foolish 
passion,’’ said sue, ‘‘ if you would not scare away a 
happiness which lies close beside you, but which 
cannot be laid hold of till after some trials.”’ 

‘‘Ask of me what thou pleasest, angelic spirit,” 
cried I, ‘‘ but do not drive me to despair.” 

She answered with a smile—if you mean to 
devote yourself to my service hear the terms. I am 
come hither to visit a lady, one of my friends, and with 
her I purpose to continue for a time: in the mean- 
while, I could wish that my carriage and this box 
were taken forward. Will you engage with it? 
You have nothing to do but carefully to lift the box 
into the carriage and out—to sit down beside it, and 
punctually take charge that it receive no harm. 
When you enter an inn, it is put upon a table, in a 
chamber by itself, in which you must neither sit nor 
sleep. You lock the chamber door with this key, 
which will open and shut any lock, and has the pe- 
culiar property that no lock shut by it can be opened 
in the interim.”’ 

I looked at her—I felt strangely enough at heart— 
I promised to do all if I might hope to see her soon, 
and if she would seal this hope to me with a kiss. 
She did so, and from that moment I had become en- 
tirely her bondman. I was now to order horses, she 
said. We settled the way I was to take; the places 
where I was to wait and expect her. She at last 
pressed a purse of gold intc my hand, and I pressed 
my lips on the fair hand that gave itme. She seemed 
moved at parting; and for me, Ino longer knew what 
I was doing or was to do. 

On my return from giving my orders I found the 
room door locked. I directly tried my master-key, 
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and it performed its duty perfectly. The door flew 
open—I found the chamber empty: only the box 
standing on the table where I had laid it. The car- 
riage drove up, I carried the box carefully down 
with me and placed it by my side. The hostess 
asked—‘‘ Where is the lady, then?’”? A child an- 
swered—‘ She ’s gone into the town.”’ I nodded to 
the people, and rolled off in triumph from the door 
which I had last night entered with dusty gaiters. 

That in my hours of leisure I diligently meditated 
on this adventure, counted my money, laid many 
schemes, and still now and then kept glancing at the 
box, it may readily be imagined. I posted right for- 
ward, passed several stages without alighting, and 
rested not till I had reached a considerable town, 
where my fair one had appointed me to wait. Her 
commands had been pointedly obeyed: the box 
always carried to a separate room and two wax can- 
dies lighted beside it, for such also had been her 
order. I would then lock the chamber, establish 
myself in'my own, and take such comfort as the 
place afforded. For awhile I was able to employ 
myself with thinking of her ; but by degrees the time 
began to hang heavy on my hands. I was not used 
to live without companions; these I: soon found at 
tables d’héte, in coffee-houses and public places, al- 
together to my wish. In such a mode of living my 
money began to melt away; and one night it van- 
ished entirely from my purse in a fit of passionate 
gaming, which I had not had the prudence to 
abandon. 

Void of money, with the appearance of a rich man 
expecting a heavy bill of charges ; uncertain whether 
and when my fair one would make her appearance, 
I felt myself in the deepest embarrassment. Doubly 
did I now long for her, and believe that, without her 
and her gold, it was quite impossible for me to live. 
After supper, which I had relished very little, being 
forced for this time to consume it in solitude, I took 
to walking violently up and down my room; I spoke 
aloud to myself, cursed my folly with horrid exe- 
crations, threw myself on the floor, tore my hair, 
and indeed behaved in the most outrageous fashion. 
Suddenly, in the adjoining chamber where the box 
was, I heard a slight movement, and then a soft 
knocking on the well-bolted door which entered 
from my apartment. [ gather myself, grope for my 
master-key, but the door-leaves fly open of them- 
selves, and in the splendor of the burning wax-lights 
enters my beauty. I cast myself at her feet—kiss 
her robe, her hands—she raises me; | venture not 
to clasp her, scarcely to look at her; but candidly 
and repentantly confess to her my fault. 

*]t is pardonable,”’ said she, “only it postpones 
your happiness and mine. You must now make an- 
other tour in the world before we can meet again. 
Here is more money,” continued she, “sufficient if 
you husband it with any kind of reason. But as 
wine and play have brought you into this perplexity, 
be on your guard in future against wine and women, 
and let me hope for a glad meeting when the time 
comes.” 


She retired over the threshold: the door-leaves 





flew together ; I knocked, I entreated, but nothing 
further stirred. Next morning, while presenting his 
bill, the waiter smiled and said— 

“So we have found out at last, then, why you 
lock your door in so artful and incomprehensible a 
way that no master-key can open it. We supposed 
you must have much money and precious ware laid 
up by you, but now we have seen your treasure 
walking down stairs, and in good truth it seemed 
worthy of being well kept.” 

To this I answered nothing, but paid my reckon- 
ing, and mounted with my box into the carriage. I 
again rolled forth into the world with the firmest 
resolution to be heedful in future of the warning 
given me by my fair and mysterious friend. Scarce- 
ly, however, had I once more reached a large town, 
when forthwith I got acquainted with certain fash- 
ionable individuals, from whom I absolutely could 
not tear myself away. But how great was my as- 
tonishment and my joy, when after some weeks, I 
observed that the fullness of my store was not in the 
least diminished—that my purse was still as round 
and crammed as ever! Wishing to obtain more 
strict knowledge of this pretty quality, I sat myself 
down to count; I accurately marked the sum, and 
again proceeded in my joyous life as before. We 
had no want of excursions by land and excursions 
by water—of dancing, singing and other recreations. 
But now it required small attention to observe that 
the purse was actually diminishing, as if by my 
cursed counting I had robbed it of the property of 
being uncountable. However, this gay mode of 
existence had been once entered on: I could not 
draw back, and yet my ready money soon verged to 
a close. I execrated my situation, upbraided my 
fair friend for having so led me into temptation ; took 
it as an offense that she did not again show herself 
to me; renounced, in my spleen, all duties toward 
her, and resolved to break open the box and see if 
peradventure any help might be found there. 

I was just proceeding with my purpose, but I put 
it off till night, that I might go through the business 
with full composure, and, in the meantime, I has- 
tened off to a banquet for which this was the ap- 
pointed hour. Here again we got into a high key; 
the wine and trumpet-sounding had flushed me not 
a little, when, by the most villainous luck, there 
soon arose ill-humor, quarreling and battle, and I 
was carried home half dead of several wounds. 
The surgeon had bandaged me and gone away; it 
was far in the night; my sick nurse had fallen 
asleep, the door of ‘the side-room went up, my fair, 
mysterious friend came in and sat down beside me 
on the bed. She asked how I was. I answered 
not, for I was faint and sullen. She continued 
speaking with much sympathy ; she rubbed my tem- 
ples with a certain balsam, whereby I felt myself 
rapidly and decidedly strengthened—so strengthened 
that I could now get angry and upbraid her. 

In a violent speech I threw all the blame of my 
misfortune on her—on the passion she had inspired 
me with—on her appearing and vanishing, and the 
tedium, the longing which in such a case I could not 
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but feel. I waxed more and more vehement, as if a 
fever had been coming on, and I swore to her at last, 
that if she would not be mine—would not now abide 
with me and wed me, I had no wish to live any 
longer—to all which I required a peremptory an- 
swer. As she lingered and held back with her ex- 
planation, I got altogether beside myself, and tore off 
my double and triple bandages in the firmest resolu- 
tion to bleed to death. But what was my amaze- 
ment when I found all my wounds healed—my skin 
smooth and entire, and this fair friend in my arms! 

Henceforth we were the happiest pair in the 
world. We both begged pardon of each other, with- 
out either of us rightly knowing why. She now 
promised to travel on along with me, and soon we 
were sitting side by side in the carriage; the little 
box lying opposite us on the other seat. Of this I 
had never spoken to her, nor did I even think of 
speaking, though it lay there before our eyes, and 
both of us, by tacit agreement, took charge of it, as 
circumstances might require; I, however, still car- 
rying it to and from the carriage, and busying my- 
self, as formerly, with the locking of the doors. So 
long as aught remained in my purse I had continued 
to pay, but when my cash went down, I signified the 
fact to her. “That is easily helped,’ said she, 
pointing to a couple of little pouches fixed, at the top, 
to the side of the carriage. These I had often ob- 
served before, but never turned to use. She put her 
hand in the one and pulled out some gold pieces, as 
from the other some coin of silver; thereby showing 
me the possibility of meeting any scale of expendi- 
ture which we might choose to adopt. And thus 
We journeyed on from town to town, from land to 
land, contented with each other and the world, and 
I fancied not she would again leave me. 

But one morning, alas! she could not be found, 
and as my actual residence, without her company, 
became displeasing, I again took the road with my 
box; tried the virtue of the two pouches, and found 
it still unimpaired. My journey proceeded without 
accident. But if I had hitherto paid little heed to 
the mysteries of my adventure, expecting a natural 
solution of the whole, there now occurred something 
which threw me into astonishment—into anxiety— 
nay, into fear. 

Being wont, in my impatience for change of 
place, to hurry forward day and night, it was often 
my hap to be traveling in the dark, and when the 
lamps by any chance went out, to be left in utter 
obscurity. Once, in the dead of such a night I had 
fallen asleep, and on awakening I[ observed the glim- 
mer of a light on the covering of my carriage. I 
examined this more strictly, and found that it was 
issuing from a box, in which there seemed to be a 
chink, as if it had been chopped by the warm and 
dry weather of summer, which was now come on. 
My thoughts of jewels again came into my head; I 
supposed there must be some carbuncle lying in the 
box, and this point I forthwith set about investigat- 
ing. I postured myself as well as might be, so that 
my eye was in immediate contact with the chink. But 
how great was my surprise, when a fair apartment, 








well-lighted, and furnished with much taste and even 
costliness, met my inspection, just as if I-had been 
looking down through the opening of.a dome into a 
royal saloon! A fire was burning in the grate, and 
before it stood an arm-chair. I held my breath and 
continued to observe. And now there entered from 
the other side of the apartment a lady with a book 
in her hand, whom I at once recognized for my 
wife, though her figure was contracted into the ex- 
treme of diminution. 

She sat down in the chair by the fire to read; she 
trimmed the coals with the most dainty pair of tongs; 
and in the course of her movements, I could clearly 
perceive that this fairest little creature was also in a 
way of soon becoming a mother. But now I was 
obliged to shift my constrained posture a little, and 
the next moment, when I bent down to look in 
again, and convince myself that it was no dream, 
the light had vanished, and my eyes rested on empty 
darkness. 

How amazed, nay, terrified I was, may easily be 
conceived. I started a thousand thoughts on this 
discovery, and in truth could think nothing. In the 
midst of this I fell asleep, and on awakening, I fan- 
cied it must have been a mere dream; yet I felt 
myself in some degree estranged from my fair one, 
and though I watched over the box but so much the 
more carefully, I knew not that the event of her re- 
appearance in human size was a thing which I 
would wish or dread. 

After some time she did in fact re-appear: one 
evening, in a white robe, she came gliding in; and 
as it was just then growing dusky in my room, she 
seemed to me taller than when I had seen her last ; 
and I remembered having heard that all beings of 
the mermaid and gnome species increase in stature 
very perceptibly at the fall of night. She flew, as 
usual, to my arms, but I could not with right glad- 
ness press her to my obstructed breast. 

“My dearest,” said she, ‘‘I now feel by thy re- 
ception of me, what alas! I alreadv knew too well. 
Thou hast seen me in the interim ; thou art acquaint- 
ed with the state in which, at certain times, I find 
myself; thy happiness and mine is interrupted, nay, 
jt stands on the brink of being annihilated alto- 
gether. I must leave thee : I must leave thee, and I 
know not whether I shall ever see thee again.”’ 

Her presence, the grace with which she spoke, 
directly banished from my memory almost every 
trace of that vision, which indeed had already ho- 
vered before me as little more than a dream. I 
addressed her with kind vivacity, convinced her of 
my passion, assured her that I was innocent, that 
my discovery was accidental ; in short, I so man- 
aged it that she appeared composed and endeavored 
to compose me. 

“Try thyself strictly,” said she, “ whether this 
discovery has not hurt thy love, whether thou canst 
forget that I live in two forms beside thee—whether 
the diminution of my being will not also contract 
thy affection.” 

I looked at her—she was fairer and lovelier than 
ever; and I thought within myself—is it so great a 
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misfortune, after all, to have a wife who from time 
to time becomes a dwarf, so that one can carry her 
about with him in a casket? Were it not much 
worse if she became a giantess, and put her husband 
in the box? My gayety of heart returned. I would 
not for the whole world have let her go. ‘“ Best 
heart,’’ said I, ‘let us be and continue ever as we 
have been. Could either of us wish to be better? 
Enjoy thy conveniency, and I promise thee to guard 
the box with so much the more faithfulness. Why 
should the prettiest sight I have ever seen in my life 
make a bad impression on me? How happy would 
lovers be, could they but procure such miniature pic- 
tures? And after all, it was but a picture—a little 
slight-of-hand deception. Thou art trying and teazing 
me; but thou shalt see how I will stand it.” 

‘‘ The matter is more serious than thou thinkest,”’ 
said the fair one; ‘‘ however, I am truly glad to see 
thee take it so lightly; for much good may still be 
awaiting us both. I will trust in thee; and for my 
own part do my utmost; only promise me that thou 
wilt never mention this discovery by way of: re- 
proach. Another prayer, likewise, I most earnestly 
make to thee ; be more than ever on thy guard against 
wine and anger.” 

I promised what she required; I could have gone 
on promising to all lengths: but she herself turned 
aside the conversation, and thenceforth all proceeded 
in its former routine. 

In all kinds of amusements the presence of my 
wife was welcome, nay, eagerly desired by women 
as Well as men. A kind insinuating manner, joined 
with a certain dignity of bearing, secured to her on 
all hands praise and estimation. Besides, she could 
play beautifully on the lute, accompanying it with. 
her voice ; and no social night could be perfect, unless 
crowned by the graces of this talent. I will be free 
to confess that I have never got much good of music; 
on the contrary, it has always rather had a disagree- 
able effect on me. My fair one soon noticed this, 
and accordingly, when by ourselves, she never tried 
to entertain me by such means; in return, however, 
she appeared to indemnify herself while in society, 
where, indeed, she always found a crowd of ad- 
mirers. 

And now—why should I deny it?—our late dia- 
logue, in spite of my best intentions, had by no means 
sufficed to abolish the matter within me. On the 
contrary, my temper of mind had by degrees got into 
the strangest tune, almost without my being con- 
scious of it. One night, in a large company, this 
hidden grudge broke loose, and by its consequences 
produced to myself the greatest damage. When I 
look back on it now, I in fact loved my beauty far 
less after that unlucky discovery. I was also grow- 
ing jealous of her—a whim that had never struck 
me before. This night, at table, I found myself 
placed very much to my mind beside my two neigh- 
bors—a couple of ladies, who, for some time, had 
appeared to me very charming. Amid jesting and 
soft small-talk, I was not sparing of my wine; while 
on the other side, a pair of musical dilettante had got 
hold of my wife, and at last contrived to lead the 





company into singing separately, and by way of 
chorus. This put me into ill-humor. The two 
amateurs appeared to me impertinent; the singing 
vexed me; and when, as my turn came, they even 
requested a solo-strophe from me, I grew truly in- 
dignant; I emptied my glass, and set it down again 
with no soft movement. 

The grace of my two fair neighbors pacified me 
for a while; but there is an evil-nature in wrath 
which is not easily appeased. It went on fermenting 
within me, though all things were of a kind to in- 
duce joy and complaisance. On the contrary, I 
waxed more splenetic than ever when a lute was 
produced, and my fair one began fingering it, and 
singing to the admiration of all the rest. Unhappily, 
a general silence was requested. So, then, I was 
not even to talk any more; and these tones were 
going through me like a toothache, Was it any 
wonder that, at last, the smallest spark’should blow 
up the mine? The songstress had just ended a song 
amid the loudest applause, when she looked over to 
me—and this truly with the most loving face in the 
world. Unluckily, its loveliness could not penetrate 
so far. She perceived that I had just gulped down 
a cup of wine, and was pouring out a fresh one. 
With her right forefinger she beckoned to me in kind 
threatening. 

‘¢ Consider, that is wine,’’ said she, not louder than 
for myself to hear it. 

‘¢ Water is for mermaids,”’ cried I. 

‘‘ My ladies,” said she to my neighbors, ‘‘ crown 
the cup with all your gracefulness, that it be not too 
often emptied.”’ 

** You will not let yourself be tutored ?”’ whispered 
one of them in my ear. 

‘“What ails the dwarf?” cried I, with a more 
violent gesture, in which I overset the glass. 

‘‘ Ah, what you have spilt?’’ cried the paragon of 
women ; at the same time twanging her strings, as if 
to lead back the attention of the company from this 
disturbance to herself. Her attempt succeeded ; the 
more completely as she rose to her feet, seemingly 
that she might play with greater convenience, and 
in this attitude continued preluding. At sight of the 
red wine running over the table-cloth, I returned to 
myself. I perceived the great fault I had been 
guilty of; and it cut me through the very heart. 

Never till now had music spoken to me ; the first 
verse she sung was a friendly good-night to the 
company, here as they were, as they might still 
feel themselves together. With the next verse they 
became as if scattered asunder; each felt himself 
solitary, separated, no one could fancy that he was 
present any longer. But what shall I say of the last 
verse? It was directed to me alone—the voice of 
injured love bidding farewell to moroseness and 
caprice. 

In silence I conducted her home, foreboding no 
good. Scarcely, however, had we reached our 


chamber, when she began to show herself exceed- 
ingly kind and graceful ; she made me the happiest 
of men. Next morning, in high spirits and full of 
love, I said to her, ‘* Thou hast so often suag, when 
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asked in company; as, for example, thy touching 
farewell song last night. Come now, for my sake, 
and sing me a dainty gay welcome to this morning 
hour, that we may feel as if we were meeting for 
the first time.” 

“ That | may not do, my friend,” said she seriously. 
‘‘ The song of last night referred to our parting, which 
must now forthwith take place; for I can only tell 
thee, the violation of thy promise and oath will have 
the worst consequences for us both ; thou hast scoffed 
away a great felicity, and I, too, must renounce my 
dearest wishes.” 

As T now pressed and entreated her to explain her- 
self more clearly, she answered, “‘ That, alas! I can 
well do; for, at all events, my continuance with thee 
is over. Hear, then, what I would rather have con- 
cealed to the latest times. The form under which 
thou sawest me in the box, is my natural and proper 
form ; for I am of the race of King Eckwald, the 
dread sovereign of the dwarfs, concerning whom 
authentic history has recorded so much. Our people 
are still as of old, laborious and busy; and therefore 
easy to govern. Thou must not fancy that the 
dwarfs are behind hand in their manufacturing skill. 
Swords which followed the foe when you cast them 
after him; invisible and mysteriously binding chains; 
impenetrable shields, and such like ware, in old 
times formed their staple produce. But now they 
chiefly employ themselves with articles of con- 
venience and ornament, in which truly they surpass 
all people of the earth. I may well say, it would 
astonish thee to walk through our workshops and 
warehouses. All this would be right and good, were 
it not that with the whole nation in general, but 
more particularly with the royal family, there is one 
peculiar circumstance connected.”’ 

She paused for a moment, and I again begged 
further light on these wonderful secrets, which ac- 
cordingly she forthwith proceeded to grant. 

‘Tt is well known,”’ said she, “that God, so soon 
as he had created the world, and the ground was dry, 
and the mountains were standing bright and glorious, 
that God, I say, therefore in the first place, created 
the dwarfs, to the end that there might be reason- 
able beings also, who, in their passages and chasms, 
might contemplate and adore his wonders in the 
inward parts of the earth. It is further well known, 
that this little race by degree became uplifted in 
heart, and attempted to acquire the dominion of the 
earth; for which reason God then created the 
dragons, in order to drive back the dwarfs into their 
mountains. Now, as the dragons themselves were 
wont to nestle in the large caverns and clefts, and 
dwell there; and many of them, too, were in the 
habit of spitting fire, and working much other mis- 
chief, the poor little dwarfs were by this means 
thrown into exceeding straits and distress, so that 
not knowing what in the world to do, they humbly 
and fervently turned to God, and called to him in 
prayer, that he would vouchsafe to abolish this 
unclean dragon generation. But though it consisted 
not with his wisdom to destroy his own creatures, 
yet the heavy sufferings of the poor dwarfs so moved 








his compassion, that anon he created the giants, 
ordaining them to fight these dragons, and if not root 
them out, at least lessen their numbers. Now, no 
sooner had the giants got moderately well through 
with the dragons, than their hearts also began to 
wax wanton; and in their presumption they prac- 
ticed much tyranny, especially on the good little 
dwarfs, who then once more in their need turned to 
the Lord ; and he, by the power of his hand, created 
the knights, who were to make war on the giants 
and dragons, and to live in concord with the dwarfs. 
Hereby was the work of creation completed on this 
side; and it is plain, that henceforth giants and 
dragons, and wellas knights and dwarfs, have always 
maintained themselves in being. From this, my 
friend, it will be clear to thee that we are of the 
oldest race on the earth—a circumstance which does 
us honor, but at the same time brings great disad- 
vantage along with it; for as there is nothing in the 
world that can endure forever, but all that has once 
been great must become little and fade, it is our lot 
also, that ever since the creation of the world, we 
have been waning and growing smaller, especially 
the royal family, on whom, by reason of their pure 
blood, this destiny presses with the heaviest force. 
To remedy this evil, our wise teachers have for 
many years ago devised the expedient of sending 
forth a princess of the royal house from time to time 
into the world to wed some honorable knight, that 
the dwarfs progeny may be respected and saved 
from entire decay.” 

Though my fair one related these things with an 
air of the utmost sincerity, I looked at her hesitat- 
ingly; for it seemed as if she meant to palm some 
fable on me. As to her own dainty lineage I had 
not the smallest doubt; but that she should have laid 
hold of me in place of a knight, occasioned some 
mistrust; seeing I knew myself too well to suppose 
that my ancestors had come into the world by an 
immediate act of creation. I concealed my wonder 
and skepticism, and asked her kindly: ‘‘ But tell me, 
my dear child, how hast thou attained this large and 
stately shape? For I know few women that in rich- 
ness of form can compare with thee.”’ 

*‘ Thou shalt hear,” replied she. “It is a settled 
maxim in the council of the dwarf kings, that this 
extraordinary step be forborne as long as it possibly 
can; which, indeed, I cannot but say is quite natural 
and proper. Perhaps they might have lingered still 
longer, had not my brother, born after me, come into 
the world so exceedingly small, that the nurses ac- 
tually lost him out of his swaddling-clothes ; and no 
creature yet knows whither he is gone. On this 
occurrence, unexampled in the annals of dwarfdom, 
the sages were assembled, and without more ado, 
the resolution was taken, and I sent out in quest of a 
husband.”’ 

“The resolution !’’ exclaimed I; “‘ that is all ex- 
tremely well. One can resolve—one can take his 
resolution; but to give a dwarf this heavenly shape 
—how did your sages manage that ?”’ 

‘It had been provided for already,” said she, “ by 
our ancestors. In the royal treasury lay a monstrous 
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gold ring. I speak of it as it then appeared to me, 
when I saw it in my childhood—for it was this same 
ring which I have here on my finger. We now went 
to work as follows: I was informed of all that 
awaited me, and instructed what I had to do and for- 
bear. A splendid palace, after the pattern of my 
father’s favorite summer-residence, was then got 
ready; a main edifice, wings, and whatever else 
you could think of. It stood at the entrance of a 
large rock-cleft, which it decorated in the hand- 
somest style. On the appointed day, our court moved 
thither, my parents also and myself. The army 
paraded, and four-and-twenty priests, not without 
difficulty, carried on a costly litter the mysterious 
ring. It was placed on the threshold of the building, 
just within the spot where you entered. Many 
ceremonies were observed ; and after a pathetic fare- 
well, I proceeded to my task. I stept forward to 
the ring, laid my finger on it, and that instant began 
perceptibly to wax in stature. In a few moments I 
had reached my present size, and then I put the ring 
on my finger. But now, in the twinkling of an eye, 
the doors, windows, gates flapped to ; the wings drew 
up into the body of the edifice ; instead of a palace 
stood a little box beside me, which I forthwith lifted 
and carried off with me, not without a pleasant feel- 
ing in being so tall and strong ; still, indeed, a dwarf 
to trees and mountains, to streams and tracts of land, 
yet a giant to grass and herbs, and above all, to ants, 
from whom we dwarfs, not being always on the 
best terms with them, often suffer considerable annoy- 
ance. How it fared with me on my pilgrimage, I 
might tell thee at great lengths. Suffice it to say, I 
tried many, but no one save thou, seemed worthy of 
being honored to renovate and perpetuate the line of 
the glorious Eckwald.” 

In the course of these narrations my head had now 
and then kept wagging, without myself having ab- 
solutely shaken it. I put several questions, to which 
I received no very satisfactory answers; on the con- 
trary, I learned to my great affliction, that afier what 
had happened, she must needs return to her parents. 
She had hopes still, she said, of getting back to me; 
but for the present, it was indispensably necessary 
to present herself at court, as otherwise, both for her 
and me, there was nothing but utter ruin. The 
purses would soon cease to pay; and who knew 
what would be the consequences? 

On hearing that our money would run short, I 
inquired no further into consequences; I shrugged 
my shoulders ; I was silent, and she seemed to un- 
derstand me. We now packed up and got into our 
carriage, the box standing opposite us, in which, 
however, I could see no symptoms of a palace. In 
this way we proceeded several stages. Post-money 
and drink-money were, ready and richly paid from 
the pouches to the right and left, till at last we reached 
a mountainous district; and no sooner had we 
alighted here than my fair one walked forward, 
directing me to follow her with the box. She led 


me by rather steep paths to a narrow plot of green 
ground, through which a dear brook now gushed in 
little falls—now ran in quiet windings. She pointed 





to a little knoll, bade me set the box down there, 
then said, ‘‘Farewell!—thou wilt easily find the 
way back; remember me; I hope to see thee again !”’ 

At this moment I felt as if I could not leave her. 
She was just now in one of her fine days, or if you 
will, her fine hours. Alone with so fair a being, on 
the green sward, among grass and flowers, girt in by 
rocks, waters murmuring round you, what heart 
could have remained insensible? I came forward to 
seize her hand, to clasp her in my arms; but she 
motioned me back, threatening me, though stil! 
kindly enough, with great danger, if I did not in- 
stantly withdraw. ‘‘Is there no possibility, then,” 
exclaimed I, ‘‘ of my staying with thee, of thy keep- 
ing me beside thee?’’? These words I uttered with 
such rueful tones and gestures, that she seemed 
touched by them, and, after some thought, confessed 
to me that a continuance of our union was not entirely 
impossible. Who happier than I? My importunity, 
which increased every moment, compelled her at 
last to come out with her scheme, and inform me 
that if I, too, could resolve on becoming as little as 
I had once seen her, I might still remain with her— 
be admitted to her house, her kingdom, and her 
family. 

The proposal was not altogether to my mind; yet 
at this moment I positively could not tear myself 
away; 80, having already for a good while been ac- 
customed to the marvelous, and being at all times 
prone to bold enterprises, I closed with her offer, and 
said she might do with me as she pleased. I was 
thereupon directed to hold out the little finger of my 
right hand; she then placed her own against it, then 
with her left hand, she quite softly pulled the ring 
from her finger, and let it run along mine. That 
instant I felt a violent twinge on my finger; the ring 
shrunk together and tortured me horribly. I gave a 
loud cry; and caught round me for my fair one, but 
she had disappeared. 

What state of mind I was in during this moment 
I find no words to express—so I have nothing now 
to say, but that I very soon, in my miniature size, 
found myself beside my fair one in a wood of grass- 
stalks. The joy of meeting after this short yet most 
strange separation, or, if you will, of this re-union 
without separation, exceeds all conception. I fell 
on her neck; she replied to my caresses, and the 
little pair was as happy as the large one. With 
some difficulty we now mounted a hill; I say difli- 
culty, because the sward had become for us an 
almost impenetrable forest. Yet at length we reached 
a bare space ; and how surprised was I at perceiving 
there a large bolted mass, which, ere long, I could 
not but recognize for the box, in the same state as 
when I had set it down. ‘Go up to it, my friend,” 
said she, ‘and do but knock with the ring, thou shalt 
see wonders.”’ 

1 went up accordingly, and no sooner had I rapped 
than I did, in fact, wimess the greatest wonder. 
Two wings came jutting out, and at the same time 
there fell, like scales and chips, various pieces this 
way and that; while doors, windows, colonnades, 
and all that belongs to a complete palace, at once 
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came in view. Reader, if ever you have seen one 
of Réntchen’s desks, how, at one pull, a multitude 
of springs and latches get in motion, and writing- 
board and writing materials, letter and money com- 
partments, all at once, or in quick succession start 
forward, you will partly conceive how this palace 
unfolded itself, into which my sweet attendant now 
introduced me. 

In the large saloon I directly recognized the fire- 
place which [ had formerly seen from above, and the 
chair in which she had then been sitting. And on 
looking up, I actually fancied I could still see some- 
thing of the chink in the dome, through which I had 
peeped in. In a word, all was spacious, splendid and 
tasteful. Scarcely had I recovered from my aston- 
ishment, when I heard afar off a sound of military 
music. My better half sprang up, and with rapture 
announced to me the approach of his majesty, her 
father. We stepped out to the threshold, and here 
beheld a magnificent procession moving toward us 
from a considerable cleft in the rock. Soldiers, ser- 
vants, officers of state, and glittering courtiers, fol- 
lowed in order. At last I perceived a golden throng, 
and in the midst of it the king himself. 

So soon as the whole procession had drawn up 
before the palace, the king, with his nearest retinue, 
stepped forward. His loving daughter hastened out 
to him, pulling me along with her. We threw our- 
selves at his feet : he raised me very graciously ; and 
on coming to stand before him, I perceived that in 
this little world I was still the most considerable 
figure. We proceeded together to the palace, where 
his majesty, in presence of his whole court, was 
pleased to welcome me with a well-studied oration, 
in which he expressed his surprise at finding us 
here; acknowledged me as his son-in-law, and ap- 
pointed the nuptial ceremony to take place on the 
morrow, 

A cold-sweat went over me as I heard him speak 
of a formal marriage ;, for I dreaded this even worse 
than music, which otherwise appeared to me the 
most hateful thing on earth. Your music-makers, I 
used to say, enjoy at least the conceit of being in 
unison with each other and working in concord, for 
when they have tweaked and tuned long enough, 
grating our ears with all manner of screeches, they 
believe in their hearts that the matter is now ad- 
justed, and one instrument accurately suited to the 
other. The band-master himself is in this happy 
delusion, and so they set forth joyfully, though still 
tearing our nerves to pieces. In the marriage state 
even this is not the case, for although it is but a 
duett, and you might think two voices, or even two 
instruments, might in some degree be attuned to 
each other, yet this happens very seldom ; for while 
the man gives out one tone, the wife directly takes 
a higher one, and the man again a higher; and so it 
rises from the chamber to the choral pitch, and far- 
ther and farther, till at last wind-instruments them- 
selves cannot reach it. And now, as harmonical 
music itself is an offense to me, it will not be sur- 
prising that disharmonical should be a thing which 
i cannot endure. 











Of the festivities in which the day was spent, I 
shall and can say nothing, for I paid small heed to 
any ofthem. The sumptuous victuals, the generous 
wine, the royal amusements, I could not relish. I 
kept thinking and considering what I was to do. 
Here, however, there was but little to be considered. 
{ determined, once for ali, to take myself away and 
hide somewhere. Accordingly, I succeeded in 
reaching the chink of a stone, where I entrenched 
and concealed myself as well as might be. My first 
care after this was to get the unhappy ring off my 
finger ; an enterprise, however, which would by no 
means prosper, for on the contrary, I felt that every 
pull I gave the metal grew straiter, and cramped me 
with violent pains, which again abated so soon as I 
desisted from my purpose. 

Early in the morning I awoke, (for my little per- 
son had slept and very soundly) : I was just stepping 
out to look farther about me, when I felt a kind of 
rain coming on. Through the grass, flowers and 
leaves there fell, as it were, something like sand and 
grit in large quantities; but what was my horror 
when the whole of it became alive, and an innu- 
merable host of ants rushed down upon me! No 
sooner did they observe me than they made an at- 
tack on all sides, and though I defended myself 
stoutly and gallantly enough, they at last so hemmed 
me in, so nipped and pinched me, that I was glad to 
hear them calling to surrender. I surrendered in- 
stantly and wholly, whereupon an ant of respectable 
stature approached me with courtesy, nay, with 
reverence, and even recommended itself to my good 
graces. I learnt that the ants had now become 
allies of my father-in-law, and by him been called 
out in the present emergency, and commissioned to 
fetch me back. Here then was little I in the hands 
of creatures still less. I had nothing for it but look- 
ing forward to the marriage ; nay, I must now thank 
Heaven if my father-in-law were not wroth—if my 
fair one had not taken the sullens. 

Let me skip over the whole train of ceremonies : 
in a word—we were wedded. Gayly and joyously 
as matters went, there were, nevertheless, solitary 
hours, in which I was led astray into reflection ; and 
now there appeared to me something which had never 
happened before—what, and how, the reader shall 
learn. Every thing about me was completely 
adapted to my present form and wants; the bottles 
and glasses were in a fit ratio to a little toper, nay, if 
you will, better measure, in proportion, than with 
us. In my tiny palate the dainty tit-bits tasted excel- 
lently; a kiss from the little mouth of my spouse 
was still the most charming thing in nature; and I 
will not deny that novelty made all these circum- 
stances highly agreeable. Unhappily, however, | 
had not forgotten my former situation, I felt within 
me a scale of bygone greatness, and it rendered me 
restless and cheerless. Now, for the first time did 
I understand what the philosophers might mean by 
their ideal, which they say so plagues the mind of 
man. I had an ideal of myself, and often in dreams 


I appeared as a giant. In short, my wife, my ring, 
my dwarf figure, and so many other bonds and re- 
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strictions, made me utterly unhappy, so that I began 
to think seriously about obtaining my deliverance. 

Being persuaded that the whole magic lay in the 
ring, I resolved on filing this asunder. From the 
court-jeweler, accordingly, I borrowed some files. 
By good luck I was left-handed, as, indeed, through- 
out my whole life I had never done aught in the 
right-handed way. I stood tightly to the work: it 
was not small; for the golden hoop, so thin as it ap- 
peared, had grown proportionally thicker in con- 
tracting from its former length. All vacant hours I 
privately applied to this task, and at last, the metal 
being nearly through, I was provident enough to 
step out of doors. ' 

This was a wise measure: for all at once the 
golden hoop started sharply from my finger, and my 
frame shot aloft with such violence, that I actually 
fancied I should dash against the sky; and at all 
events, I must have bolted through the dome of our 
palace; nay, perhaps, in my new awkwardness, 





have destroyed this summer-residence altogether. 
Here then was I standing again; in truth, so much 
the larger, but also, as it seemed to me, so much 
the more foolish and helpless. On recovering from 
my stupefaction I observed the royal strong-box ly- 
ing near me, which I found to be moderately heavy, 
as I lifted it and carried it down the foot-path to the 
next stage, where I directly ordered horses and set 
forth. By the road, I soon made trial of the two 
side-pouches. Instead of money, which appeared to 
be run out, I found a little key: it belonged to the 
strong-box, in which I got some moderate compen- 
sation. So long as this held out I made use of the 
carriage; by and by I sold it, and proceeded by the 
diligence. The strong-box, too, I at length cast 
from me, having no hope of its ever filling again. 
And thus in the end, though after a considerable cir- 
cuit, I again returned to the kitchen-hearth, to the 
landlady and the cook, where, gentle reader, you 
were first introduced to me. 


—— <> 
TO MY WIFE DURING ABSENCE. 
WRITTEN FROM NEAR THE SOURCE OF THE DELAWARE. 





BY EDWARD POLLOCK, 





THe west wind bends this sheltering tree, 
And moans amidst the slanted leaves ; 
Sad sounds its voice, as if, like me, 
It sings because it grieves. 


Dear love! since gleamed the earliest dawn, 
My feet these briery paths have traced, 

And many a flowery bank and lawn " 
Unsatisfied have paced. 


The sweet red-clover scents the air, 
And songs the woodland echoes swell 

But absent hours are hard to bear 
From one who loves us well. 


Oft do I hear a voice go past— 
Oft whisper—to an absent ear ; 
And oft my glance I sideward cast 

To one—who is not here. 


Oft, too, this devious infant stream— 

While wandering by its brink, dear wife— 
In many a dim fantastic dream 

I liken to my life. 


From upland glooms, and solitudes, 
My life, like this lone wave, I drew; 

And joyless rocks, and dreary woods, 
Have frowned around me too. 


Its lonely spring, its earlier track, 
The first fair rill that swells its flood, 
Deep vales, bare hills, and branches black, 
Like dreams I’ve understood. 


No flower the gloomy boughs bestowed, 
No glancing pebble decked the shore, 

Till, murmuring, unto me you flowed, 
And earth was dark no more. 


A stainless current, pure and sweet, 

That moment warmed and tempered mine, 
And stirred its deeps with noble heat, 

And many a bold design. 


Here, lingering in this shady copse, 
The infant flood, asleep, beseems 

Our strangely mingled fears and hopes— 
Our youthful years of dreams. 


But on those waves, that feebly roll 
With dog-wood blooms my hand has cast, 
What eye could see the stately hull ?— 
Behold the bending mast ? 


Or who could guess, who heard their course, 
Searce told, these whispering rocks among, 

That mountain-cliffs, and caverns hoarse, 
Should tremble to their song ? 


Yet, by yon far full-bosomed hills, 
Where morning’s yellow beams repose, 

Swelled by a thousand springs and rills, 
This stream a RIVER flows. 


Fair Commerce wakes, or sinks to rest, 
Responsive to its changing tides, 
And o’er its broad expanded breast 
A nation’s navy rides, 


And, dearest, thus—though dark and cold, 
Through vales obscure, our course now veer, 
Mine eyes the far-off hills behold 
Where lies our broad career. 


Fair forms, and scenes of gentle mirth, 
Shall round us brighten and rejoice, 

And—for Tuy sake—the pausing earth 
Shall listen to my voice. 


Let Time decay !—thy name shall be 
Consigned, in many a deathless rhyme, 
To those few words Eternity 
Shall learn from dying Time. 





Thus heaven shall, for thy changeless love, 
Her choicest blessing twice bestow, 

For Virtue deathless dwells above 

| And Fame endures below. 





REVERSE OF FORTUNE THE TEST OF CHARACTER. 





BY CATHERINE ELIZABETH. 





‘Do Epiru! have done rubbing up old plate and 
arranging that glass! One would suppose you in- 
tended giving a splendid entertainment, from the 
satisfaction you appear to take in your occupation. 
I wonder that you do not call Moses and let him 
attend to it, instead of degrading yourself to such a 
menial employment?’’ And as she thus addressed 
her sister, Grace Dormer, wrapping a splendid cash- 
mere around her, threw herself into an elegant vel- 
vet fautetul with the air of a spoiled beauty. 

“ How I wish, dear Grace, you would throw aside 
your airs of fashion, and, realizing our present posi- 
tion, come and assist me; for do you not know I 
have persuaded papa to dismiss Moses?” 

“‘ Well, Edith, for a young lady who sets herself 
up as a pattern for wisdom, I must say you have 
acted like a fool. Why, what are we to do without 
Moses?” 

“Dear, dear Grace, how many things you will be 
obliged to do without; articles you have supposed 
indispensable to your happiness ; but, my dear sister, 
this is not all, you will find those who were most 
forward to flatter and caress you in prosperity, shrink 
from you now That misfortune has reached you.” 

‘‘ You need not be preaching to me, you can do as 
you like, but I assure you Iam not going to spoil 
my hands with hard work. Did not George Augus- 
tus Stillwell say last night I had the prettiest little 
hand in the world? And that just reminds me I am 
engaged to walk with him, so I must away and 
dress’’—thus saying, she arose and walked out of 
the room with the air of a princess. 

Edith Dormer sighed, and a bright tear-drop was 
seen to rest on her cheek, but hastily brushing it 
away, she resumed her work of arranging all the 
china, glass and plate they possessed upon a large 
table in the centre of the room—to the best advan- 
tage for an auction. 

While Edith was thus engaged, the door opened 
and a gentleman apparently about fifty entered, and 
seemed surprised to find the room thus occupied. 
He said he presumed he was under a mistake—but 
he was told that he should find Mr. Dormer there. 

Edith requested the stranger to be seated, and 
said she would call her father, as he had not yet been 
down stairs, having been quite ill through the night. 

While she was absent the stranger took a general 
survey of the apartment, and could not forbear ex- 
claiming, ‘it is no wonder honest men suffer, when 
they trust men living in such extravagance’’—and a 
frown gathered upon his brow; but just then Edith 
entered, and said her father would not detain him 
long, but would see him in a few moments. 

Whether it was the sweet voice of Edith, along 
with her gentle manner, that soon cleared the brow 





of Mr. Claireville, or being ashamed to appear una- 
miable before a lady—whatever the cause, he soon 
forgot his irritation, and entered into conversation 
with her. He managed to introduce the subject of 
her father’s failure, and by the interest he manifested, 
and the kind tone in which he inquired of their ar- 
rangements, he drew from her her views and feel- 
ing. She said she did not regret the splendor and 
luxury of which they would be deprived, for these 
she had never cared—but she fervently hoped her 
father would be enabled, by giving up every thing, 
to satisfy every creditor. After a few other remarks, 
Mr. Dormer entered, and Edith retired, leaving them 
to the free discussion of their business. ‘ 

Mr. Dormer in early life had married a belle, a 
most lovely and fascinating being ; but in saying this 
you have said all. She was selfish and ambitious— 
living for fashion alone. In marrying Mr. Dormer 
—though she could not entirely resist the influence 
of his fine and noble character—it was her ambition 
that was gratified, as his immense wealth enabled 
her to become a leader of fashion, and thus was the 
first wish of her heart realized. 

Mr. Dormer became aware, when too late, how 
incapable his wife was of constituting his happiness 
—but being blessed with two lovely children, he 
endeavored in their society to forget his disappoint- 
ment. Happy was it for Edith she was not born a 
beauty—on the contrary, she was a very ugly baby 
—so that her mother gave her over to the charge of 
a nurse, and but for the fond care of her father she 
had been desolate indeed. But with Grace it was 
entirely different; she was possessed of all her mo- 
ther’s beauty, and became her especial favorite. 
When children, there was little outward difference 
in their situation, for Mr. Dormer had made it a 
positive command that whatever was procured for 
Grace her sister should have also, but Edith, with 
the intuitive perception of childhood, felt she was 
not equally beloved, and the more closely clung to 
her father for that reciprocity of affection which is 
as necessary to life as air. As they advanced in 
life, and were sent to school, the difference became 
more manifest. Edith was suffered to pursue the 
bent of her inclinations, but Grace must have every 
accomplishment. Fortunately for her, she was en- 
dowed with capacity to acquire whateyer she willed, 
and taking a fancy for French and Italian she soon 
became an excellent scholar. On the contrary, 
Edith had no taste for languages, but being passion- 
ately fond of music and drawing, she became a pro- 
ficient in both, and when Mrs. Dormer decided it 
was time for them to enter the world of fashion, 
she had two accomplished daughters without intend- 
ing it. 
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Edith had now attained her eighteenth year, and 
there were few that could look upon her without 
being interested. She was rather tall and delicately 
made, having full, dark eyes and chestnut hair added 
to a complexion dazzlingly fair; but her chief charm 
consisted in the intellect that was stamped upon her 
brow, at once causing respect and admiration—her 
father often laughingly called her his ugly baby. But 
Grace was the personification of ideal loveliness, 
whatever was her ruling mood for the moment was 
the most charming, whether trist or gay she was 
still lovely, and if she had allowed the dormant 
qualities of her nature to assert their sway over her 
character, she would have been all her father de- 
sired; but led on by the example of her mother, she 
soon became one of fashion’s most faithful votaries ; 
and when by her wit and beauty she seemed to en- 
thrall the senses of those around her, many admired 
while they silently condemned. 

For some time before Mr. Dormer’s failure, Edith 
had remarked a care and restless anxiety in her fa- 
ther that caused her many a pang, for with all her 
fond persuasions she could not draw from him the 
cause of his uneasiness. But when night after night 
she refused invitations for amusement, to remain at 
home and cheer his loneliness, he at last confided to 
her the cause of his trouble, the fear of bankruptcy. 
When the startling fact burst upon her it seemed to 
overwhelm her, for, like the world, she had deemed 
his wealth inexhaustible; but when she began to 
realize the truth her first thought was for her mo- 
ther—how would she bear such a change of fortune. 
But soon forgetting all else save her father, she en- 
deavored by her cheerful conversation to win him 
from painful foreboding—hoping that all was not 
lost. When the crash did come, while all the world 
Was in amazement and confusion, she alone was 
calm. And now the strength of her character was 
fully tested. Her father had determined to give up 
every thing, and it was her approving smile and 
ready assistance that alone aided him at this trying 
time, while his wife had either a fit of sulks or hys- 
terics. 

Care and anxiety had affected Mr. Dormer’s 
health, and for some time he was unable to attend to 
business. Mr, Claireville being one of his principal 
creditors, had waited several days to see him in re- 
gard to a settlement, until worn out with impatience, 
and perhaps unconsciously led on a little by curi- 
osity, he sought him at his residence, and fortunately 
first encountered Edith. 

He inquired of Mr. Dormer if that was his daugh- 
ter, he had heard his son speak of so often as the 
most beautiful and accomplished young lady he 
knew, the belle of every party. 

’ Mr. Dormer sighed, and said no; he must mean 
Grace, this was his eldest daughter, Edith. 

Mr. Claireville had many reasons for inquiring 
about the family and their arrangements; but one 
most important one was the happiness of his eldest 
son. He had heard him talk in such raptures about 
the beautiful Miss Dormer, that he had become 
quite curious to see her—above all he dreaded lest 





his present admiration should deepen into a strong 
attachment, and thus he constantly warned him 
against marrying a fashionable woman. 

Frank Claireville, under a gay and careless ex- 
terior, carried.a warm heart with a calm and sober 
judgment. That he admired Grace Dormer more 
than any lady he had ever seen, he acknowledged to 
himself; but when he saw her surrounded by the 
gay and fashionable men of the day, charming all by 
her wit and beauty, he, too, would join in with 
sportive jest and ready repartee, but sometimes catch- 
ing the admiring eye of Grace, he felt he was on 
dangerous ground, and withdrawing himself from 
her would shake off the influence of her beauty, for 
well he knew that she who lived alone in the admi- 
ration of crowds could never be happy as the star of 
a domestic home; but had she been all his judgment 
approved the admiration he felt for her would have 
ripened into a deeper sentiment. j 

It was in the evening of the day of Mr. Dormer’s 
auction that Bond Street was alive with carriages. 
The elegant and wealthy Mrs. Stapleton had thrown 
open her house to the world of fashion, her magnifi- 
cent mansion reflecting one blaze of light. Who, to 
have seen the gay and beautiful, decked in all the 
taste and extravagance of fashion, would have be- 
lieved beneath the rich folds of silk and satin many 
carried an envious and malicious spirit? Alas! that 
it should be so. Many there that night exulted in 
the downfall of the Dormers, 

But among the guests was one who, buoyant with 
hope and anticipated enjoyment, had sought the gay 
scene fully expecting to meet there the beautiful 
sisters—great then was his disappointment and sor- 
row when the intelligence of Mr. Dormer’s bank- 
ruptcy was first communicated to him. 

Charles Douglass was an orphan, the sop of Mr. 
Claireville’s only sister, who having married unfor- 
tunately, soon died of a broken heart, bequeathing to 
her brother’s care her last and only treasure. Faith- 
fuily did Mr. Claireville fulfill the trust. He soon 
learned to love the little Charles, and determined to 
educate him for a lawyer, thus giving him the power 
to become an eminent and useful man, knowing that 
to a high and noble spirit there is nothing so galling 
as dependence. Deeply did young Douglass feel his 
uncle’s kindness, and by attention and the closest 
application to his studies endeavored to profit by it. 

Charles Douglass, unlike his cousin Frank, loved 
with the full approval of his judgment; and had he 
been master of that wealth which would have en- 
abled him to follow the desire of his heart, he would 
have selected Edith Dormer from the world, as the 
one above all others possessing those qualities which 
would insure his happiness. But alas! Charles 
Douglass was poor; and shutting his heart to all 
save the exquisite enjoyment of her society, he 
never by any outward sign manifested a preference 
for her, but he never refused an invitation where he 
thought it likely to meet her, for he could not forego 
the pleasure of seeing and conversing with one he 
so passionately loved. He often asked himself the 
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question, could he, poor as he was, engage the af- 
fections of one reared in the lap of luxury and ac- 
customed to every indulgence? He answered no; 
but he thought as long as he refrained from express- 
ing his admiration there could not be danger to 
Edith. He forgot that superior talents and true no- 
bleness of character, like burning lava, cannot be 
stopped in its course, but will assuredly make its 
impress upon all that comes in its way. Thus Edith 
soon perceived young Douglass’s superiority to taose 
around her, and enjoyed a conversation with him 
above all the amusements of the evening, for she 
felt she was the gainer—but too modest to ascribe 
to herself the powers of fascination which she pos- 
sessed, she had settled it in her own mind that Mr. 
Douglass was not an admirer of ladies—thus uncon- 
sciously riveting those fetters that were to bind her 
forever. 

Young Douglass had been absent from the city on 
business, and had only returned the night of the party. 
Finding Mrs. Stapleton’s card upon his table, he 
dressed and hastened to the scene of festivity. Judge 
then with what mingled feelings he first heard of 
Mr. Dormer’s misfortunes—sorrow for him, joy for 
himself; for he thought now I may seek her for my 
own. But soon reason, asserting her sway over 
feeling, made him acknowledge he was still too 
poor, and he again resumed his calm exterior, which 
for a few moments had been so terribly ruffled. 

There was one other heart that could not as easily 
recover its tranquillity. Young Claireville when he 
heard of the failure, like the rest of the world, was 
perfectly amazed, but, unlike the generality of man- 
kind, true to the impulse of a generous nature, could 
not endure the thought of Grace deprived of that 
station she seemed born to fill, and determined to 
offer himself at once and secure to her the continua- 
tion of all to which she had been accustomed. 
Hearing his father was the principal creditor he 
wished to consult with him on the subject, and de- 
cided upon the night of the party as most convenient 
todoso. Mrs. Stapleton resided a few doors from 
Mr. Claireville, and Frank, after escorting his mo- 
ther and sister there, slipped away to have a few 
moments quiet conversation with his father. 

Fortunately, for father and son, there was no re- 
serve between them, and Frank unhesitatingly ad- 
dressed his father by asking his intentions in regard 
to Mr. Dormer, and acquainting him with his own 
respecting Grace. It was a long time before Mr. 
Claireville answered, he at length said—‘*I am 
happy, my dear son, to see you are above the foolish 
notion of the day that children should not confide in 
their parents, and I will be candid with you in re- 
turn. I am not one of those who consider that in 
securing their own interest they have only done 
their daty, and that is all that is required. No—I 
have always looked upon it as extremely selfish and 
unfeeling to secure ourselves at whatever expense, 
without considering the misery we may be bringing 
upon others. I have never yet had a debtor to settle 
with, that, when I found his misfortunes originated 
from a complication of adverse circumstances and 





not from dishonesty, I have not endeavored in some 
way to secure to him the opportunity of regaining 
his position; and though I may not have reaped any 
particular advantage from thus acting, I have never 
yet lost any thing. In regard to Mr. Dormer’s af- 
fairs I have been much troubled. His difficulties 
have arisen from the non-arrival of two of his ves- 
sels, which are supposed to be lost—he had de- 
pended upon their valuable cargoes to meet his pay- 
ments, but their not being here in season has obliged 
him to stop. Of course he intends paying every 
thing, and I am afraid he will have very little left. 
I, too, have thought much of his daughters—but, 
Frank, it is very hard to break the web of folly 
fashion has woven around us, and to become that, 
which God intended we should be, useful members 
of society. I tell you, Frank, misfortune to the char- 
acter, is what fire is to gold, refining it from that 
base alloy that would otherwise render it useless. 
Thus they are sometimes blessings in disguise. And 
now, my dear son, as I have your happiness alone at 
heart, I will offer Mr. Dormer a situation at a mo- 
derate salary, which will enable him to live comfort- 
ably—nothing more; and if, at the end of a year, 
Miss Grace has profited by her loss of fortune, you 
shall wed her with my fullest approbation. What 
say you, Frank, can you wait the trial ?”’ 

‘‘ Indeed, father, it was her love of pleasure and 
admiration that has alone made me hesitate so long; 
I have always considered it wisest to suffer a little 
pain than run the risk of being made miserable for 
life, by marrying for love when our judgment does 
not wholly approve. I therefore trust J shall not be 
disappointed in the end, and that Grace will become 
all you can desire. I promise you, then, to abide the 
trial.” 

Young Claireville returned to the party for his mo- 
ther and sister, better satisfied with the course he 
had taken, yet still doubtful and anxious as to the 
issue. 

And how did Grace and her mother bear their 
change of fortune? 

Alas! for Mrs. Dormer, her mortification was so 
great as to cause her a severe fit of sickness—but 
Grace did not fully realize the change until settled 
in her new home; then, as she looked around her, 
and found every thing for their comfort had been 
provided, but of the plainest kind, she sighed as she 
thought of the luxurious couches and chairs, and the 
splendor to which she had been accustomed, won- 
dering how her father and Edith could appear so 
happy. Mr. Claireville’s offer had been gratefully 
accepted by Mr. Dormer, for he felt it was better to 
be employed, and trusting still that all was not lost, 
with a mind now free from anxiety, began to hope 
that in losing a fortune he might yet find domestic 
happiness. 

Edith had assumed the management of the house- 
hold, and had arranged every thing with the greatest 
neatness and taste. She had procured for her mo- 
ther a plain, but comfortable chair, and drawing it 
near the fire, she placed a small table beside it, upon 
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which lay some of her own beautiful books, and 
while engaged upon some useful piece of work, en- 
deavored by pleasant conversation, and the most de- 
voted attention, to beguile her from painful remi- 
niscences and cheer the tedious hours of illness. 
At first, all that Mrs. Dormer could think of was— 
what would that one think and this one say, and how 
glad that vulgar Mrs. Tallman would be, now that 
she had no fear of being eclipsed by taste, where 
money could procure every thing else—but gradu- 
ally she seemed aroused by the affection of Edith to 
think of better things, and conscience began to as- 
sert her sway by asking—why should Edith thus 
devote to her her time and attention, when she had 
always neglected her from her birth—preferring 
Grace? 

And where was Grace that she did not share with 
Edith her various duties and labors of love ? 

Alas! she could not so easily shake off her love of 
pleasure, and was too often to be found among the 
daughters of fashion, for there were many who still 
invited her, hoping thereby to attract some distin- 
guished beau, At first Grace did not perceive any 
difference in the treatment of her friends, but soon 
many a cold recognition, and in some cases none at 
all, aroused the pride of her nature, and she asked 
herself—W hat have I done to merit such treatment? 
Envy could have told her—they thought it presump- 
tion in one deprived of wealth to place her beauty in 
competition with them—for all admitted she bore off 
the palm for loveliness wherever she appeared. 
And young Claireville never thus met her but he 
sighed and turned almost hopeless away. 

One evening Edith and Grace had been invited to 
a large party. Edith persuaded her sister to remain 
at home and hear a very interesting book she in- 
tended reading aloud. It was a stormy night, there- 
fore they did not fear interruption. Edith, as usual, 
had drawn the table near her mother; her father 
was seated in the opposite corner, his face beaming 
with love for his wife and daughters, while Grace, 
carelessly seating herself on a low seat by his side, 
had gradually become so much interested in the 
book, that drawing closer and closer to him, she 
rested her arm upon his knee, her face turned up- 
ward with her lips slightly apart, as if afraid to lose 
a word. O! she was the embodiment of a painter’s 
dream as she sat there in her unconscious loveli- 
ness. They had all become so deeply engaged in 
the story that none heard a ring at the door, and thus 
the two gentlemen that now entered appeared spell- 
bound, as if afraid to move for fear of disturbing the 
lovely scene before them—they were Charles Doug- 
lass and Frank Claireville. 

Charles had not seen Edith for some time, and had 
chosen a stormy evening to visit her, being certain 
of finding her disengaged. Meeting his cousin, he 
inquired where he was going in such haste; having 
answered, he said he would accompany him; and 
thus they had stood for a moment, each uncon- 
sciously tightening the chain that bound him. As 
the sweet voice of Edith fell upon Charles’ ear, the 








wish arose in his heart that he might thus listen to 
her forever; while Claireville, as he gazed, sighed 
and thought—Why is she not alwaysthus? A bright 
blush suffused the cheek of Grace as she arose to 
greet her visitors, and Frank would have given 
worlds had he possessed them, to know whether it 
was called forth by pleasure, or embarrassment at 
being taken by surprise—but Edith, closing her 
book, welcomed them with frank cordiality,. 

Young Claireville said he regretted having disturb- 
ed her in such an agreeable occupation, although he 
considered it by far the most rational way of spend- 
ing one’s time. Edith said it had always been her 
task to read to her father, she was happy now in 
having a more extended audiencc—and she glanced 
at her mother and sister—* but,”’ said she, “‘I do 
not consider the finest work equal to the conversa- 
tion of a highly educated and tried friend.?’ The 
sweet smile that accompanied the remark, made at 
least one heart pulsate with a quicker bound. 

‘Do you know,” said Grace, ‘‘ I was considering 
how much happier I have felt to night than if I had 
gone to Mrs. Jones’ party. Indeed! I begin to think 
the approbation of those we esteem is much more 
to be valued than the flatteries of thousands.”’ 

As she spoke she caught the eye of Claireville 
fixed upon her, with such a lightning glance of joy 
and approval, as again sent the eloquent blood in 
burning blushes to her cheek. And why was it that 
glance made Grace so happy? 

She had not felt the many derelictions of her 
former friends without pain, and though seemingly 
unconscious of any change, she had more closely 
studied the characters of those she met, and it was 
with disappointment she didso. But with regard to 
Frank Claireville it was different. The closer she 
watched his general bearing in society the more 
fully was she convinced of his superiority, until at 
last she acknowledged to herself that the esteem of 
him who had never flattered her follies, was worth 
all the admiration bestowed upon her. That glance 
was the turning point in Grace’s character. 

It was not long before Grace learned to assist her 
sister in the care of the household, so necessary in 
their present circumstances, and in a short time was 
rewarded by the sweetest of all pleasures, the con- 
sciousness of fulfilling her duty. 

But this was not all—as she was now seldom 
found among the gay and fashionable, young Claire- 
ville sought her at home, and made no secret of his 
preference for her. Now, as Grace looked on the 
furniture and home which she had formerly so 
much despised, she almost loved it for its plainness, 
for here she first realized in what true happiness 
consists. 

And how fares it with Charles Douglass? 

Why! Dame Fortune, in one of her fickle moods, 
had at length given him an opening whereby to make 
a name. 

In overlooking some oid papers in the office of the 
lawyer with whom he was studying, he found an 
old deed entitling a Mr. James Seymour to a large 
property, with the copy of a lease to a distant branch 
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of the family for fifteen years, from George Seymour, 
deceased. Mr. Seymour dying in the meantime, his 
son could not recover the property for want of the 
original deed. This he knew from part of the pro- 
perty having been offered for sale, and the purchase 
of it prevented by there not being any title-deed for it. 

He determined at once to seek out Mr. James 
Seymour, and if possible, restore to him his rights; 
but he knew he must be cautious in his proceed- 
ings, for the present possessor was not only wealthy, 
but one that would not easily part with that which 
he had so long considered his own. And now, to 
discover Mr. Seymour. After many fruitless in- 
quiries he began to despair of finding him. One 
evening, at Mr. Dormer’s, he was particulary 
thoughtful. He had been directed to a family of the 
name, and had immediately sought them out, but 
they had removed, and he lost all trace of them. 
He knew from many circumstances that if it was 
the one he was in search of, they must be fearfully 
reduced. He was pondering in his heart the changes 
of life and its disappointments, when he was aroused 
from his revery by Grace playfully asking him if he 
was “conning over his maiden speech with that 
rueful visage? Ifso, she was sure she did not wish 
to hear it.”’ 

Charles good-humoredly replied that the object of 
his thoughts had more influence over his maiden- 
speech than she was aware of. He then said he had 
been very anxious to find a Mr. Seymour, but thus 
far had been unsuccessful, and he could not but re- 
gret it as it was of importance to him. 

**I do wonder if it can be Mary Seymour’s father! 
But here comes Edith, and she can tell you more 
about them than I can, as Mary is a protegé of hers.” 

Charles then asked Edith what she knew of the 
Seymours? 

Edith said very little, excepting they were very 
poor, and she judged had seen better days. In former 
times she had given Mary work, but now she could 
only recommend her to others. 

All he heard from Edith concerning them but re- 
doubled his anxiety to discover if it was the one he 
was in search of, and after taking the directions, he 
set out at once to be satisfied. Afier traversing 
several lone and dismal streets, he found the house 
as directed; and a poor, dilapidated place it was. 

Knocking at the door several times, it was at 
length opened by a little boy, who timidly asked, as 
if half afraid of the answer, what the gentleman 
wanted? 

Charles asked if Mr. Seymour was in. 

The little boy replied—“ Please walk up stairs as 
high as you can go, and you will find him.”’ 

And then hastily retreated into a back room, leav- 
ing Charles in the dark. Nothing daunted, he groped 
his way up the stairs until he found he could go no 
farther, when directed by the sound of voices to a 
door on the right, he cautiously felt his way toward 
it and knocked. 

A soft voice said, “ Come in.”’ 

There! before a miserable fire, sat a young girl 
sewing, while in one corner sat her father, with 








many a line of care and sorrow furrowed upon his 
brow, and in the other, his wife, endeavoring to 
warm her chill and wasted frame by the few re- 
maining embers. 

As Charles entered, the young girl arose and 
handed him the only unoccupied seat, then hastily 
resumed her work as if fearful of losing a moment— 
and she was so, for their daily bread depended upon 
her exertions, 

It was some minutes before young Douglass could 
speak—as he surveyed the apartment, where every 
thing was scrupulously neat and clean, even in the 
midst of poverty, and thought of the millions that 
were wasted, and for what? to pamper a depraved 
taste for extravagance, while but a small portion 
would carry happiness and comfort to the homes of 
many such as this—shaking off the influence of the 
scene before him, he inquired if this was Mr. 
James Seymour, the son of George, deceased ; for 
if so he had something of importance to communi- 
cate? 

The person he addressed hesitated before he an- 
swered, then said—‘‘ 1 am—but what you can have 
to communicate to my advantage I cannot surmise— 
unless !—you can restore to me the lost deed.”’ And, 
for a moment, a ray of hope shot across his pallid 
face—but it as suddenly died away, and was re- 
placed by a settled look of care and disappointment, 
as he said—‘*‘ But that cannot be, as I have searched 
in vain for it and have given up all expectation of 
finding it.”’ 

‘‘ But it is to bring you that very deed I am here,”’ 
said Charles. ‘“ And to offer you my services in re- 
covering your property, gratuitously,’’ he added, as 
he handed him the deed to look at. 

Mr. Seymour took it and examined it, then hastily 
covered his face with his hands, while his frame 
was shaken by fearful agitation ; but recovering him- 
self a little, he caught Mary by the hand, as he said— 

‘Come here, child, and kneel with me to cal! 
down blessings on the head of him who has been the 
first to speak one kind and cheering word of comfort 
for years.” 

“ Not so !’’ said Charles, as he caught him by the 
arm. ‘I have only done my duty in placing the 
deed I have found where it belongs. But can you 
tell me how it could possibly have been lost ?”’ 

‘For that I never could account,’’ said Mr. Sey- 
mour ; ‘but that you may understand my position, I 
will relate to you why you find me thus: 

‘“<T had been in business some time, and was doing 
very well, when my father was suddenly attacked 
with paralysis—and before he could make known 
something he desired to communicate, expired. I 
knew he had leased the disputed property for fifteen 
years, and gave myself no uneasiness about it, ex- 
pecting to have control of it at that time; but we 
cannot foresee all things. In a couple of years after 
my father’s death I was unfortunate, and lost every 
thing. I then obtained a situation as a clerk, in- 
tending to wait until the lease should expire, to ob- 
tain the means of resuming business. Judge, then, 
what was my surprise when I was told I had no deed 
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to prove my right to it. Whether the person in- 
trusted with my father’s papers had made the lessee 
acquainted with the fact—that the deed was not 
among them—I do not know; but he was aware I 
did not have it, and was determined to take advan- 
tage of it. Unfortunately, my father had always 
been a very careless man; and when I turned to the 
records for a copy of the deed, I found he had 
neglected to record it. This must also have been 
known; and thus, by carelessness in one, and dis- 
honesty in another, I was stript of my sole de- 
pendence. Bat, sir, it is an old, yet nevertheless 
true saying, that troubles never come single—and I 
found it so to my sorrow. Anxiety of mind brought 
on a severe fit of sickness, so that I lost my situa- 
tion; and when I recovered, I found I had barely 
enough to defray the expenses attending it. Suffice 
it to say, the descent of the ladder is easy ; my wife 
was taken sick, and I was glad to get any kind of 
employment to keep us from starving. But in the 
midst of all I have been attended by an angel of 
light. My Mary has soothed me in my irritation, 
and aided me by her exertions; and I tell you, sir, 
when I have looked upon her, thus wasting her 
young life in toil and deprivation instead of taking 
the place which of right belonged to her, my jot has 
seemed harder than I could bear ;’’ and he again 
covered his face, to hide the emotion he could not 
control. His wife now approached him, begging he 
would be calm, for now his trials were at an end— 
when, hiding his face on her shoulder, he found 
relief in tears. 

Charles Douglass, after a few consoling remarks, 
arose to depart, and giving Mr. Seymour his address, 
charged him to be at his office as early as possible. 
Many were his ruminations upon the vicissitudes of 
life, as he contrasted the expectations of the man 
he had just left, now living in a garret, while he was 
the heir of thousands. 

The next morning Charles acquainted his friend, 
the lawyer, with the case, and requested permission 
to undertake the suit. His friend not only congratu- 
lated him upon the opening before him, but promised 
if he gained the cause to take him in. as a partner. 
Here, then, was a double motive for exertion—the 
pleasure of assisting the worthy, and gratifying 
Edith Dormer. His heart beat quickly as he thought 
of her; but not trusting himself to indulge in hopes 
that might be disappointed, he prepared to proceed 
at once in the business. 

He served an ejectment upon Mr. Thompson, the 
lessee, in behalf of Mr. Seymour, the rightful owner, 
to appear before the Supreme Court, and show cause 
why the property was unlawfully withheld. He 
also inserted an advertisement in the paper, request- 
ing any one having any knowledge of the late Mr. 
Seymour’s ownership of said property, to call and 
give information of the same. Several days had 
passed without any notice being taken of the adver- 
tisement, when one afternoon, just as Charles was 
preparing to leaving the office, an old gentleman 
inquired for Mr. Douglass. He requested him to be 
seated, and said that he was the person. 
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The gentleman said he had called to answer an 
advertisement he had seen, having been an old friend 
of the late Mr. Seymour, and was present when he 
delivered the lease to Mr. Thompson. He_ had 
been residing in India for many years, and had re- 
gretted very much not finding any trace of his 
friend’s family since his return. He was inost happy 
in now having it in his power to serve his son. 
This witness was all important—and Charles now 
waited impatiently for the day of trial. 

Mr. Thompson had engaged one of the most emi- 
nent lawyers as his counsel; and when he saw the 
youthful Charles arise as his opponent, he thought 
he had nothing to fear; but when he produced the 
long-sought deed, and then his witness—one whom 
he had long thought dead—he began: to tremble for 
his ill-gotten wealth. : 

Charles now, in an eloquent appeal to the heart 
of every just man, in which he did not spare the 
spoiler, described the exertions of the young and 
beautiful daughter of the injured party, by a life of 
toil and deprivation ministering to the necessities of 
her parents, while the usurper of her rights was revel- 
ing in luxury, until Mr. Thompson was glad toretire, 
feeling that every honest heart must despise him. 

The case was decided in favor of Mr. Seymour; 
and he found to his amazement the property had in- 
creased so greatly in value, that he was now master 
of two hundred thousand dollars. Turning to Charles, 
he grasped his hand firmly in his, and said, “ For 
this I am indebted to you; but I shall not express my 
gratitude by empty thanks. I not only consider you 
a tried friend, but I place my business in your hands, 
and you shall be rewarded liberally.” 

And now, under the firm of Sheldon and Douglass, 
Charles found as much as he could attend to. His 
disinterested conduct had not been lost, and he soon 
reaped the reward of his generosity. 

How Edith’s heart thrilled with delight as she 
listened to Mary Seymour’s praises of Charles; and 
when he asked to claim that hand as his own, for 
which he had so long sighed, she unhesitatingly 
placed it in his, feeling that to share his lot, was 
more honor than any wealth could bestow. 

Mr. Dormer was now an altered man. Happy 
in the bosom of his family, he almost blessed the 
loss of that fortune which had been the means of 
restoring to him his wife’s undivided affection. 
Deprived of the society of her fashionable friends by 
her position, and confined by illness, her  lonelines 
was only cheered by a few of Edith’s friends, who, 
admiring her fine and noble character, still considered 
it an honor to be classed among them. Thus she 
had ample time given her for reflection ; and as she 
learned to value the attentions of the world for what 
they were worth, she began to appreciate the treasure 
she possessed in her husband’s unchanging love ; and 
as she still saw him honored and respected by all, 
she was prouder of being his wife than she had ever 
been in the zenith of their prosperity. 

The year of probation was nearly expired, and 
young Claireville hoped in a few months to call 
Grace his own, when the unexpected arrival of Mr. 
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Dormer’s two ships caused him considerable un- , 


easiness. They had proceeded to the western coast 
of Africa for ivory and gold dust, but not being as 
successful as desired, their captains concluded to 
try the eastern but more dangerous coast. After 
many vexatious delays, caused by contrary winds 
and severe storms, they arrived safe at their desti- 
nation. After disposing of their cargoes at an 
enormous profit, they prepared to return, when the 
greater part of the men were attacked by the country 
fever, which proved fatal to nearly half the crew. 
This, of course, retarded their movements, being 
short of hands, they were obliged to proceed slowly, 
and with great caution, until they could reach some 
port to complete their numbers. They were for- 
tunately enabled to obtain the crew of a vessel that 
had been wrecked off the Cape of Good Hope, when 
they set sail for home, having been gone nearly 
double the time expected. 

Deep and fervent was Mr. Dormer’s thankfulness 
at his unexpected good fortune—for the profits of the 
voyage would more than realize his most sanguine 
expectations ; and he thus found himself enabled to 
resume his former standing as a merchant. But 
now came the test. Would his family bear their 
good fortune as nobly as they had areverse. For 
Edith he had no fears, but he trembled when he 
thought of Grace and her mother—for he wel! knew 
how easy it was to revive old habits. 

When he communicated to them the intelligence, 
Mrs. Dormer exclaimed, ‘Now my star is once 
more in the ascendant, and that odious Mrs. Tall- 
man can no longer pass me by as a nobody!’ but 
seeing the distress, almost amounting to agony, de- 
picted in her husband’s countenance, the wife and 
mother conquered, and throwing herself on his 
bosom, said, “forgive my momentary weakness, for 





indeed I would not exchange my present happiness 
for all the riches in the world.” 


‘** And what says Grace ?”’ 

‘Why, to tell you the truth, papa, I am mortal 
still; and I assure you it is a great satisfaction that 
the fashionable world shall know whatever I may 
do now is from choice and not compulsion. But if 
you dread a return to my former mode of life, do not 
think I intend to resign the prize I have just ob- 
tained—the approval of a good conscience.” 

It was not long before Mr. Dormer had the satis- 
faction of seeing his daughters married to the men 
of their choice. Neither Mrs. Dormer nor himself 
could bear the idea of parting with Edith; so it was 
determined she should remain at home, while they 
removed within a few doors of Grace, that their 
intercourse might be as uninterrupted as possible. 
Mrs. Claireville now, as the wife of a wealthy hus- 
band, and mistress of a handsome house, could have 
resumed her former position among the gay and 
fashionable; but her experience of the instability of 
seeming friends, and the fickleness of fortune, had 
not been in vain. While choosing her friends among 
the intellectual and virtuous, she found that the rough 
casket sometimes contained an inestimable jewel ; 
and she oftentimes blushed to think how in former 
days the polish of society had satisfied her. 

But the one most esteemed among their friends 
was sweet Mary Seymour, who still retained all her 
simplicity and truthfulness of character. And now 
that the natural joyousness of her nature (no longer 
chilled by the rough winds of adversity) had full 
sway, she charmed all by her beauty and naivete. 
And, as report sometimes speaks the truth, it will 
not be long ere a brother of Claireville’s will call her 
his own. It is not the least of Mary’s happiness that 
she will be in reality related to those whom she 
already regarded as such in her heart. And now, my 
young friends, if misfortune overtake you or those 
you love, murmur not; for who shall say, that out 
of evil there shall not come good. 
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STANZAS. 





BY SARAH HELEN WHITMAN, 





By magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn. 


I WANDER in dreams by the desolate shore 

Where the waves ever murmur “‘ No more, never more ;”’ 
I awake ’mid the silence of midnight to hear 

That lone song of the surges, so mournful and drear. 


I look o’er the wide waste of ocean alone, 

When its heavy heart heaves without murmur or moan, 
And my soul is more calm in its passionless rest 

Than yon cold line of silver that circles the west. 


Yet tell him our own fairy ‘‘ Isle of the Sea’? 

Is still dear in its desolate beauty to me, 

Though a hollow wind sighs through the echoing bowers 
Where I wander alone through an Eden of flowers ; 


KEaTs. 


Though the wing of the tempest o’ershadows the wold 
Where the asphodel meadows once blossomed in gold, 
And the silence and chill of the sepulchre sleep 

On its dream-haunted woodlands that border the deep. 


And say, though the night-wind blew chill, and the gloom 
Of our parting was drear as the night of the tomb, 

I know when all shadows are swept from the main 

Our own star o’er the waters shall tremble again. 


Though we meet not again in our island of flowers, 
Though a hollow wind sighs through its echoing bowers, 
Every bud that the wing of the tempest has riven 





Shall blossom again in the islands of Heaven. 












THE HAUNTED ROCK. 
(A LEGEND OF THE SENECAS.) 





BY WM. H. C. HOSMER. 





TuERE is a place—a lonely place, 
Deep in the forest, green and old, 
And oaken giants interlace 
Their boughs above the fruitful mould. 


Though fled have many weary suns 
Since rose wild yell and cry of fear, 

Its bower the roving Indian shuns 
When belted for the chase of deer. © 


Man seldom is intruder there, 

And lightly near the partridge treads, 
While breathing fragrance on the air 

Frail wood-plants lift their nodding heads. 


Linked with the fair, enchanting scene 
Sad legend of the past he knows, 

And with a deeply troubled mien 
Wild, watchful look around he throws: 


As if fell murder’s purple stain, 

Wind, sun and shower had failed to dim; 
And the pale phantoms of the slain, 

Through leaves, were looking forth on him. 


Gloom to thy fairest nook, oh, earth! 
Dark deed of evil can impart— 

An awe that stills the lip of mirth, 
And sends a coldness to the heart. 


Wa-noo-sah was a chieftain’s child, 
And sweetest flower of womanhood 

That ever grew, untaught and wild, 
Within the green-roofed, mossy wood. 


A suitor, hated by her sire, 
Had seen, till night’s chill gloom was gone, 
And morning tipped the hills with fire, 
Love’s torch in her bark lodge burn on.} 


Cheered by this token dear, a plan 
The daring Tuscarora laid, 
Regardless of parental ban, 
To bear away his dark-eyed maid. 


Thus spoke he, in a fatal hour, 
To her he loved, in whisper low— 
* When dew is on the fainting flower 
I will be near with steed and bow.”’ 


‘¢ The home that waits us far away 

Is girt by greener woods than these ; 
There hath the moon a softer ray, 

And clearer notes have bird and breeze.’’ 


* On the Indian trail that ran from Avon to Genesee, 
and about three miles from the former village, lay a huge 
rock, that is said by tradition to have been rolled there by 
the Senecas, to mark the burial-place of the ‘ lovers.” 
My father, an old pioneer, has often seen the red man 
move slowly round it, with solemn look and suspended 
breath. This famous rock, a few years after setttlement, 
to the regret of poet and antiquary, was blasted, and the 
massive fragments converted into mill-stones. 


+ In conducting a courtship, the Seneca lover visits the 
cabin of the maiden after she has retired to rest, and 
places the burning torch of bark, previously prepared, on 
the hearth-stone. If she rises and extinguishes it the 
Offer of marriage is rejected; but if it is allowed to burn 
on he returns home an accepted suitor. 





He won the maid’s consent to fly 

When gone was sunlight’s parting smile, 
But little thought an evil eye 

On him kept earnest watch the while. 


When she beheld the d: y depart, 
While dim with shade the landscape grew, 
Wa-noo-sah, with a fluttering heart, 
Counted the moments as they flew. 


A distant hoof-tramp on the sward 
* The listener heard at last, and found 
For vigil lone a rich reward 
In that long-wished for, welcome sound. 


Loud, and more loud that hoof-tramp rung, 
Then paused a horseman in his race :— 
The maid behind him lightly sprung, 
And on he rode at fearful pace. 


‘¢ My sire to find his Singing-Bird 
In vain will scour the wood and dell, 
When comes the morrow’’—not a word 
In answer from that horseman fell. 


Though small of frame, his thick-maned steed 
Up stony hill, through coppice toiled, 

Nor flagged his wiry limbs in speed 
When swampy loam each fetlock soiled. 


The rising moon began to shed 
A glimmering light on wave and wold, 
When reached a thicket, dim and dread, 
Deep in the forest green and old. 


There did his course that horseman stay, 
And pointing to the forest floor, 
On which a fallen warrior lay, 
* Dismount !”? exclaimed—* your ride is o’er!”’ 


Cry long and loud Wa-n9o-sah raised, 
Then fell as if by arrow shot; 

One instant her stern father gazed, 
And galloped wildly from the spot. 


Two ghastly skeletons, when came 
The sad moon of the falling leaf, 
A hunter on the trail of game 
Found, and his heart was touched with grief. 


He hollowed for the bones a grave, 
And earth above them gently piled, 
Then for the beautiful and brave 
Sang a low dirge, with gesture wild. 


A mighty tribe, with groans and tears, 
Rolled a huge rock the mound above, 

To mark where slept, in other years, 
The victims of unhappy love. 


Thenceforth it was a haunted place, 
And deeply worn that rock around, 
By children of the hunter race, 
In passing, was the solid ground ;— 


Each walking, with suspended breath, 
Heard spirit-voices in the breeze, 

While shadows from the realm of death 
Glided among the whispering trees. 











THE SEAMSTRESS. 





BY MISS SUSAN A, STUART. 





‘© > Tis a lesson you should heed— 
Try, try again ; 
If at last you would succeed— 
Try, try again.” 
Sana the little Laurie Ainslie, as, interrupting herself 
in her song, she jumped up from the low ottoman 
upon which she had been seated, and ran lightly to 
her mother sitting near the window. 

‘Only see, my darling mother, how nicely I have 
sewed this. Ah! you may turn it over, all is safe 
this time. Not one pucker—not one false stitch! 
Now, mother, have you not some hopes of me? 
Praise me, I beg you; for I am dying for a few 
words from your lips.” 

*¢ You will not give me a chance to slip in a word 
edge-ways, chatter-box,’”’ laughed her mother. ‘ But 
I will say, your piece of work looks very nice for a 
little seamstress of twelve. It is essentially neces- 
sary that every woman should learn to sew; and 
‘ what is worth doing at a//, is worth doing well.’ ” 

‘* Thank you, mother; let me kiss you for that. 
And now you must not forget the promise you made 
me. See!’ and she held back the curtains from 
the window, “ only see how beautifully fast the snow 
is falling. Old Mother Goose is picking her chickens 
finely this afternoon; and there will certainly be no 
papa to-night. This is the very time, mother, for— 
but look how sweetly little Eddy is sleeping in his 
crib! Dear, dear baby !”’ and she kissed his chubby 
hand, extended on the coverlet. 

‘Don’t wake him, Laurie, but bring me my knit- 
ting-basket, and I will tell youastory. But what 
must it be about ?” 

*‘ Something about yourself, I hope. Doyouknow, 
mother, I had rather hear about yourself and papa 
than any other persons in the world. So please 
think about something concerning your young days 
to tell me.” 

*‘T have told you, I believe, every thing I can re- 
collect about myself; but as it is a reward for careful 
and neat sewing, I will tell you a story about a 
seamstress, who lived with my mother, when I was 
a child.” 

**Oh! that will be delightful. Here, mother, put 
your feet on my ottoman, I have plenty of room; 
and now you are so nicely fixed, you can begin at 
once.”” 

* Well, once upon a time,’’ said Mrs. Ainslie, 
smiling. 

‘**Oh, mother, you are doing that to tease me, when 
you don’t wish to tell it good. Don’t begin—‘ once 
upon atime!” 

“Ah! I see my little daughter is out-growing that 
pretty commencement to my nursery stories. I shall 
soon have you criticising my manner also. Well, to 
commence anew. My mother, whose health was 








very delicate, was obliged, from that circumstance, 
to keep a seamstress to doall the making and mend- 
ing incidental to a family of which I was the eldest 
daughter. By the way, I may as well add, in 
speaking of myself, that it seemed from my earliest 
childhood, that I was wedded to books, and above 
all other books, were novels. My mother allowed 
me to read whatever I wished; trusting to her own 
excellent precept and example to counteract what- 
ever of evil tendency they might inculcate. This I 
mention as a warning to you; for my passion for 
that kind of reading prevented me from employing 
what leisure time I had in learning to sew, and other 
useful employments, which might be of service to 
me in time to come. A piece of work like that 
which you have executed this afternoon so neatly, 
would have seemed as impossible to me, as the 
most difficult of the problems of Euclid. 

** About this time, there came as seamstress for 
my mother, the prettiest, most gentle, and most 
lady-like young person I ever met with. I was 
about your age when she came; and my heart was 
taken instantly captive by the dove-eyed Susie Lee— 
for so she was named. She lived with us as one of 
our family ; going home once a month to see her 
widowed mother, who lived five miles from our re- 
sidence. Everybody’s good opinion seemed won by 
her gentleness as well as mine—for asweet creature 
was Susie Lee, and one who had undoubtedly seen 
trouble. Sometimes I would be sitting in the room, 
reading, when she was employed at her work, and 
I would be startled at the sobbing sigh which often 
escaped her lips. 

** One day I had been reading a story, in which 
the heroine was, to use a common expression, ‘7 @ 
peck of trouble’ about a lover, to whom her father 
was much opposed. At last love conquered ; and I 
closed the book with the expression, uttered aloud, 
of ‘How glad I am she married him !’ 

““¢ Who, Miss Laurie ?’ said Susie Lee. 

**¢ A young gentleman and lady, about whom I 
have been reading. But let me tell youall the story.’ 
And I accordingly, in my child-like language, gave 
her the substance of the tale. Susie’s head, as I 
spoke of the young girl’s grief, bent lower, and still 
more low over her sewing. Finally, as I brought 
my narrative to a close, by the question, ‘Would n’t 
you have acted as she did, Susie, if you loved any 
one ?’ 

“She lifted her face, and I was surprised to see 
the mild eyes full of tears, and the generally pale face 
now flushed and stained by the drops which had 
been falling plenteously. 

“*What is the matter?’ questioned I, sympa- 
thizingly ; my own eyes filling at her apparent grief. 
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“¢ Nothing—nothing now. Forget that I have 
been foolish enough to cry, for I was only low- 
spirited. You asked me what I would do if I loved 
any one, as the lady you were speaking of? I should 
mot act as she did, my dear child; for the first duty, 
after our love and obedience to God, is that to our 
parents. No man truly loves a girl if he wishes her 
to act in disobedience to their commands. No, no— 
never!’ she spoke lower and more agitated, as if 
communing with her own heart—‘ impossible to 
love her, and yet try and make her act in direct con- 
tradiction to her Maker’s will. It zs hard to do 
what is right in this world; very, very hard, when 
one’s own heart is pleading and urging you on to 
disobey. But then the Father will strengthen the 
weak ones, who know their frailty, and will call on 
him.’ 

‘* Her face was like the face of an angel in its ex- 
pression, as she finished her communings, as I may 
term them, by an upward glance, full of hope, yet 
humble. Child as I was I watched her; for this 
show of feeling from the meek seamstress was in- 
teresting to me. But, except the trembling of her 
fingers, as she threaded her needle, or arranged her 
work, she gave no further evidence of it. 

*‘ April, that month which always reminded me 
of childhood, with its sunny smiles and tears, had 
come; and my mother, always indulgent in every 
way, had promised that I should accompany Susie 
Lee home the next time she paid a visit to her 
mother. The Friday—the day of our promised visit 
—was looked forward to by me with all the glad an- 
ticipation with which a child ever dreams of some- 
thing new. The carriage was to convey us there; 
and, moreover, my entreaties and Susie’s own good 
deeds had obtained a week’s holyday for our visit— 
a whole week, think of that. Even her rather sad 
face became almost gladsome at the prospect. As 
for myself, I bounded here and there over the house 
till I am sure my poor mother congratulated herself 
when I was gone. 

** We rode on chatting, or rather, I questioning and 
my companion answering and describing, till we 
arrived within a mile of the village, or the remnant 
of what had once been a village. I proposed to 
Susie to get out and walk to her mother’s. Accord- 
ingly, out we got; and I began scampering along like 
something wild, for the mild, clear atmosphere ap- 
peared to have infected every thing with a spirit of 
frolick and joy. Light fleecy clouds were in the 
blue expanse ; and on the still evening air came the 
delicious perfume of the crab-apple, yellow-jessa- 
mine, coral honey-suckle, and numerous other odors, 
all mingling together and pervading our senses with 
their exqusite aroma. Soon we came into the village, 
which, like another Talmud of the desert, was 
thickly spread with its ruins, dismantled cottages, 
with here and there an old chimney showed where 

families had once dwelt, who were now, perhaps, 
resting in the cold and silent tomb, or had, with the 
spirit of migration, moved off to the far-distant West, 
that El Dorado of our many day-dreams. Many 
other houses were there closed; and some five or 


six were alone tenanted, if one might judge from the 
smoke which ‘so gracefully curled’ up into the now 
purpling vault of heaven. 

‘“* ¢ Are we most at your home, Susie ?’ 

*¢ Yes. Do you see that little white house, with 
the garden in front? Well, that is it. Drive there, 
Uncle John, and put down my trunk and Miss 
Laurie’s band-box, and tell my mother we are close 
behind.’ 

“The last house on the ome street was Mrs. 
Lee’s—and we quickened our pace as we drew 
nearer to the end of our journey. The remembrance 
of that simple visit is as fresh in my memory now as 
if it chanced but yesterday. 

‘““ We passed through the little garden, in which 
grew some simple flowers, such as roses, crocus, 
etc. Susie sprung eagerly forward to embracc her 
mother, who was standing in the door-way to’ wel- 
come us. How she must have loved that old mother, 
for her face was beautiful with its tender expression. 
Mrs. Lee was a neat body, tall and straight, and 
dressed tidily in a purple calico gown, and thin muslin 
cap. She shook my hand warmly as she invited me 
in. In the centre of the room stood the round-table, 
already spread, with its snow-white cloth, blue 
plates, and brightly flowered tea-tray. 

‘‘ <T thought, Susie, that you and the little Miss 
might be hungry after your ride—and so I got tea 
ready. After you have rested a bit, sit up to the 
table and eat.’ 

** And whilst the old lady stirred about actively, 
finishing her hospitable arrangements, I glanced 
around. The floor was as white as soap and labor 
could ever get boards; and the room, though poorly 
furnished, certainly had the charm of neatness. On 
one side of the apartment was an old-fashioned ma- 
hogany table, black with age, and whose legs looked 
so thin as to render it doubtful how long they would 
be able to support the body. Around the room were 
ranged a half-dozen of chairs, gorgeous in flowers, 
and gilt, as when first brought from the cabinet-shop ; 
and before the fire a large and comfortable-looking 
rocking-chair, with a cane-seat, and which. Mrs. 
Lee afterward told me was a present from Susie. A 
piece of home-made carpeting served as a hearth- 
rug ; and burning on the newly painted hearth was a 
cosy fire, before which, to keep warm, was the 
cunning-looking little black tea-pot, and two 
covered plates. On the mantle-shelf were brightly 
burnished brass candlesticks, and a little flower-pot, 
filled with spring’s early blossoms. A large family 
Bible lay on the table, above which hung the profiles 
of the family, in small gilt frames. 

«“ «Come, sit up, Miss Laurie, to our plain fare. 
Susie, take that seat, and help the young lady toa 
piece of ham, if she will choose a bit.’ 

“What a delicious little supper that was! I am 
sure I never enjoyed such another one—for I was 
very hungry, and every thing looked so clean and 
inviting. Mrs. Lee, too, was so hospitably pressing; 

which, as every one knows, is pleasant to a child ; 
and, for the first time, also, I drank rea/ tea, not hot 
water. 
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“ ‘Take another bit of this toast, tis so thin, you 
can eat more than one slice. You willnot? Then, 
Susie, hand that plate of cake, and saucer of pre- 
serves; you must try them.’ 

‘“T know that ail these details, simple though they 
be, are pleasing to you, my daughter ; but any one 
else would be heartily tired by this time. I learned 
from the conversation between mother and daughter, 
that Mrs. Lee had a son called John, at that time at 
sea ; and ’t was through him, aided by Susie’s simple 
earnings, that she derived her support. The little 
house in which she lived also belonged to her ; and she 
concluded, raising her eyes in thankfulness, ‘I am sure 
1 ought to be grateful to God for his many blessings. 
I owe no body ; and though I am not rich, yet I have 
health, and two of the best children on earth. Yes, 
Miss Laurie, that child washing up the tea-things, I 
will say, even before her face, is the best daughter 
in the world. I could not tell, and if I did, yow would 
hardly be able to understand, all that she has done 
for me. May Heaven bless her!’ 

‘** The tea equipage being washed and put away, 
and Mrs. Lee having retired to the kitehen—an ad- 
joining room—to smoke her pipe, Susie and I seated 
ourselves on the door-steps, as it was twilight, and 
the room warm from the fire. 

‘** ¢Good evening, Miss Susie,’ said a young man, 
who stood on the outside of the gate. ‘I saw you 
go by, and so I thought I would call to inquire how 
you were getting on.’ 

“This salutation was most commonplace, as 
well as Susie Lee’s answer; but yet the voice of the 
young man was agitated, and my companion visibly 
trembling and blushing as she replied. 

‘¢ ¢T have not heard from you, or of you scarcely,’ 
continued he, ‘for the last two months. Was this 
right, Susie? Was this doing as you would be done 
by ? God knows that we have had no quarrel ; and 
yet I must suffer a/Z. Yes, I will repeat it, a/Z ; for 
you surely never loved me, to treat me in this 
manner,’ 

‘ ¢How unkind of you, Robert, to speak thus. 
Never loved you! You men,’ continued she, speak- 
ing indignantly, ‘can never understand ws thoroughly. 
It is yow that never really loved me, or you would 
not reproach me for doing my duty, but would en- 
courage me. Oh, Robert—’ 

‘* She had advanced to the gate, and seemed, in 
her grief, to be forgetful of my presence, and thus I 
listened to a real love scene. 

‘‘ «Why do you drive me then to it, after all that 
we have been to each other for the last two years, 
You are a free woman, as I am a free man ; and will 
you let the quarrel of two old women part ws for 
life? You have never had cause to find fault with 
me ; and, but for some meddling fool, who had to re- 
peat to you and your mother what mine uttered in a 
moment of anger, all this had never happened. But 
I can stand it no longer. I have followed your foot- 
steps for the last six months, though uncheered by 
you, and frowned on by your mother, content to steal 
like a thief in the dark round your house, so I could 
but catch a glimpse of you, or a chance word from 





your lips. And then you left here; and my life has 
had no comfort since. But, as I said, I cannot stand 
this any longer; and I have determined that you 
shall decide for me to-night. Now, Susie, if you 
ever loved me, or do now, listen to my proposal. 
Marry me at once, dear Susie, and the old. people 
will be obliged to make it up. Do not answer now, 
but take till to-morrow to think of it,’ 

***T do love you, Robert; that you well know, 
though you talk as you do. But my answer will be 
to-morrow as it is now—as it will ever be. I cannot 
marry you without the consent of your mother and 
my own. Let us wait patiently and lovingly, and 
God will yet bring it right.’ 

** € No, ’tis no use for me to wait any longer. I 
am losing the best years of my life in this hoping, 
doubting state. I had better, a long sight, be dead 
at once. Well, you will 2ot marry me, you say. 
Then here’s for the sea—and may I never see this 
cursed place again. Good bye!’ and the excited 
young man held out his hand to her. 

‘* Meekly she took it; but her feelings overcame 
her self-command, and she laid her weeping face 
upon it, whilst her heart-anguish wrung forth the ery 
of ‘Oh, Robert!’ The young man was softened ; 
his voice trembled, and he passed the other hand 
across his eyes, as he said, 

‘© ¢Then consent, Susie. Why will you make 
yourself and me both miserable ?’ 

*« “No, Robert—my answer is still the same; and 
though, if you will go my heart mzst break, still, if 
I cannot induce you to stay without swerving from 
my duty, then I must say, farewell! and may God 
help us both!’ 

‘*‘ At this moment Mrs. Lee came to the door, and 
the young man turned off. Susie, weeping, passed 
her mother and myself, and went up stairs, and from 
thence we could hear her convulsive sobs. 

‘* ¢ Poor thing! poor thing!’ said her mother, as 
she rocked to and fro. ‘’T will be the death of her 
yet, Iam sure.’ She questioned me closely about 
all that I had heard. I told her, and begged her to 
comfort Susie, by granting her consent. 

“ ¢ No, my child, she is seeking comfort from One 
who can give it to her better than I can. Most gladly 
would I give my consent if that would insure her 
happiness; but "tis not mine she needs, ’tis his 
mother’s, who not only withholds it, but utters harsh 
words against my daughter. Of course, she will 
not go into any one’s family against their will; for 
Susie Lee, though poor, is as well born and well 
raised as the next one’s child. Mrs. Murray, Robert’s 
mother, is as good-conditioned a woman as you would 
meet any where; but some wretch has been poisoning 
her mind against Susie; and we cannot come to an 
understanding. When it first took place I advised my 
child to run over to Mrs. Murray, and ask her, up 
and down, what she had heard. She did so; but 
Mrs. Murray would give her no satisfaction, but 
insulted her. Since then we have had no intercourse 
at all; and I hear she says she would rather see 
Robert a corpse in her house, than to marry my 
child. Robert, poor fellow! will keep hanging about 
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when Susie is here; but I give him no encourage- 
ment. But it will all come out one of these days, 
mind my word, who is to blame.’ 

‘‘T have told you, my daughter, that I was na- 
turally romantic, and that novel-reading had in- 
creased this tendency. As I lay awake that night, 
and listened to her sighs—for she slept in bed with 
her mother, and shared the same chamber as myself 
—I resolved to act the part of a heroine, and to 
smooth the path of Susie Lee’s true love. And with 
this resolution [ sunk into a sweet slumber. 

**The morning sun, beaming on my eyes, through 
the undraped windows, awakened me. The first 
object that my eyes fell upon was the still paler, and 
more sad-looking face of Susie Lee, as she sat near 
the window sewing. When she found that I was 
regarding her, she endeavored to smile and speak 
cheerfully. My heroic resolutions still continued in 
full force ; and, so after breakfast, whilst the old lady 
was engaged in her household duties, and her daugh- 
ter arranging the room up stairs, I took my bonnet 
and slipped out on my proposed jaunt. 

‘**T inquired the way to Mrs. Murray’s. A white- 
headed, dirty-faced little fellow, who was rolling in 
the sunshine and scratching with his naked toes in 
the dirt, jumped up, and very willingly agreed to 
show me. On I started, with a courageous heart, 
after my dirty little guide. When I arrived at the 
house, and had knocked, I found my courage, like 
Bob Acres’, ‘oozing out.’ It was by far, the most 
respectable looking mansion in the village, and 
every thing around showed that the owners were in 
comfortable circumstances. 

*T heard a quick step in the passage—a moment 
—and an old lady, with an open, pleasant counte- 
nance, came to the door. How my heart beat as she 
said ‘Good morning,’ and glanced at me inquiringly. 
But, she looked so fat and good-humored, that I took 
‘heart of grace,’ and when she asked me with a 
smiie—‘ What do you wish, my little daughter ?’ 

**T wish to see Mrs. Murray, ma’am,’ I stam- 
mered out; and again my little heart went pit-a-pat, 
for I knew not what to say next. 

***T am Mrs. Murray, my dear. Come in, and 
tell me your business, for ’tis as cheap sitting as 
standing. Come in’—as she opened another door, 
and ushered me into a neat little room nicely fur- 
nished, and looking as bright as a new pin. 

** * Now, tell me what you wish ?’ 

‘¢¢ You must not get angry with me, Mrs. Murray, 
but T must tell you about Susie Lee. She sews for 
my mother, and is so good and so gentle that we all 
love her, at home, very much. Mother allowed me 
to come with her, and I am to stay a week; and 
although she always looks sad, as if in trouble, we 
never heard her complain; but I thought ’t was be- 
cause she was poor, and was obliged to sew for her 
living, and was forced to leave her mother and stay 
among strangers, But, I found out myself last night 
what caused her sad looks. Do listen, and don’t get 
angry now, please ma’am,’ said I, approaching her, 
for I noticed an ominous frown and a portentous 
pucker of the mouth. 





“Why, bless me, child! but you are mighty 
young to talk about such matters. Did the girl or 
her mother send you?’ 

*** Neither, Mrs. Murray,’ said I, proudly and 
boldly, for I was indignant. ‘I tell you that J both 
saw and heard myself. And, last night, when she 
sobbed, and prayed to God so earnestly for help to 
do her duty—and that when she thought we did not 
hear her—I determined to come and tell you; for I 
had heard Mrs. Lee say you were a good woman, but 
that some mischief-maker had set you against 
Susie.’ 

**¢ Did she really say that?’ asked Mrs. Murray. 
‘Weil! 1 must say, it was neighborly and Christian- 
like after what has passed. Perhaps J have been 
too hasty. And the poor girl herself, I always loved, 
with her nice, tidy, affectionate ways. My boy, too, 
has never been like himself since this trouble began. 
Tell me all about it, my dear, I will promise to 
listen.’ 

‘And I did tell all, exactly as it occurred. The 
best orator surely could not have received a greater 
compliment than myself when I finished, for Mrs. 
Murray, with tears streaming from her eyes, said: 

*“<*Bless your pretty little mouth! I must kiss 
you, for you speak like an angel. And you will be 
blessed, my child, depend on it, for God himself 
says: “‘ Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall 
be called the children of God.” Wait, till I change 
my cap, and I will round with you to Widow Lee’s, 
and it shall not be my fault if we don’t make every 
thing straight between our families.’ Mrs. Murray 
brought me a plate of nice cake to refresh myself 
whilst she completed her toilette. 

‘‘ What a glad heart and light step had I, as I 
walked through the village beside Mrs. Murray. I 
knocked at Mrs. Lee’s door, which was opened by 
Susie, whose pale cheeks became beautifully crim- 
soned as she saw my companion. 

‘“‘¢Forgive me, Susie,’ said Mrs. Murray, as she 
held out her hand. Susie Lee extended her hand 
most readily, but tears choked the words she at- 
tempted to utter. Mrs. Murray embraced her, and 
then turning to Mrs. Lee, who had risen, said: ‘ For- 
give me also, old neighbor, and let me explain it all. 
I am sure you will not blame me so much.’ 

‘Tt is not needful, my dear, to enter into this ex- 
planation; at least, as it was given by Mrs. Murray, 
for assure you it was a lengthy one. More than 
one pipe-full of tobacco was smoked during their 
chat. I hated the smell of tobacco, but I inhaled it 
with considerable gusto that morning, for it seemed 
to me that all the angry feelings were smoothed off 
by it, and I began to imagine that I could see preju- 
dices and objections, in tangible form, whirling and 
curling as the smoke ascended, till, like it, they van- 
ished into thin air. I must tell you, however, that 
mischief-making tongues had been busy with these 
loving hearts. A girl, not much older than Susie, 
whom it was believed had a fancy for Robert, had 
whispered to the old lady, his mother, many @ 
speech as if from her future daughter-in-law; Mrs. 
Murray, not being blessed with the patience of Job, 
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returned them with interest, and proceeded to active 
measures, such as had caused the sorrow of those 
young and attached hearts. 

“«*Good bye, Susie. I will send Robert here as 
soon as I get home,’ said Mrs. Murray, to the smil- 
ing, blushing girl, as she parted with her. ‘You 
two must make it all up between you, and make 
haste, too, and come home to us, for that will keep 
mischief from brewing again.’ 

‘* Let me say to you here, my Laurie,” said Mrs. 
Ainslie, ‘ always avoid the gossips as you would a 
snake, for they are quite as dangerous. 

** And now but little remains to be told. I stayed 
the week ; the old lady amusing me with tales of her 





own young days. Susie and Robert, though very 
grateful, had their time fully taken up with each 
other. Susie returned with me, but she gave notice 
to my mother of her marriage. My kind parents, 
when I had told them of my share in the romance, 
kissed and praised me, and allowed me to purchase 
presents for Susie Lee’s marriage corbeil/e. I was 
at the wedding, and afterward used often to go to see 
them, and I never beheld a more loving couple, or a 
family that enjoyed more domestic peace. 

** And now, love, if you will be as good a daughter 
to me as Susie Lee was to her mother, I shall not 
think my time lost in having told her love story.” 
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BY MRS. JULIA C. R. DORR. 





ProvupLy waved the English banner 
Scotland’s hills and vales among ; 

In the glen and on the mountain 
Loud and clear the war-cry rung. 


True hearts answered to the summons ; 
Forth the stalwort warriors came— 
And on every spirit-altar 
Brightly glowed the battle flame. 


Forth they came from cot and hamlet, 
Forth they came from lordly hall; 

Highland chief, and sturdy vassal, 
Quickly at their leader’s call; 


And around brave Douglas rallying, 
Swore they ’d conquer, or they ’d die! 
Scotia’s sons would yet be freemen, 
Or they ’d perish gloriously ! 


Proudly waved old England’s banner 
O’er a stormy battle-field, 

And beneath the lurid sunbeams 
Glittered sword, and spear, and shield. 


List ye to the noise and clamor! 
Hark! how steel doth ring on steel! 

Hear the sullen tramp of war-horse, 
And the trumpet’s thrilling peal! 


With impetuous speed advancing, 
On the English lancers rush— 
Soon from many a Highland bosom 

Doth the life-blood warmly gush! 


Wilder, fiercer grows the conflict! 
Ha! brave Scots, why falter ye ? 

Douglas falls—upon the greensward 
Faint and dying lieth he! 


Round him do the chieftains gather, 
Gazing mournfully on him; 

Quelled is every haughty spirit, 
And each flashing eye is dim. 


But a smile lights up his features— 
A faint flush steals o’er his brow— 





Eagerly he gazes round him, 
And his voice is clear though low— 


‘* Know ye not tradition tells us 

A dead Douglas wins the field ? 
Even when a Douglas dieth 

Doth the haughtiest foeman yield! 


*¢ Onward, then, for Truth and Scotland! 
Onward, warriors! Fail not now— 
Lo! the pledge of victory ’s given, 
?T is the death-damp on my brow! 


** Onward ! here no longer tarry, 
I must die, so speed ye on !”? 
Now his voice is hushed forever, 
And brave Douglas’ work is done. 


On they press—their trusty broadswords 
Grasping in each sturdy hand; 

And the dauntless English Lion 
Quails before that valiant band. 


Now the Scottish banner waveth 
Proudly o’er that battle plain; 
And the foeman’s ensign droopeth, 
Like a pall, o’er hosts of slain! 


Martyr! thou whose life-stream ebbeth 
Fast and silently away, 

*Neath the wrongs that press upon thee 
Heavily by night and day; 


Thou who for the truth art dying, 
With thy mission half revealed, 

Fear thou not! thy cause will triumph— 
‘¢ A dead Douglas wins the field !” 


Ye who o’er a champion fallen 
Bend with bitter, burning tears, 
Trembling for the distant future, 
And oppressed by doubts and fears, 


Know ye not in self-reliance 
Untold strength may lie concealed ? 
Press ye on! and shrink not ever— 
‘A dead Douglas wins the field !”” 
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CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL. 





BY REV. J. N. DANFORTH, 





In the history of nations, especially of free repub- 
lics, there are names which acquire a kind of politi- 
eal sanctity. The public mind venerates them—the 
public heart beats with a warm pulsation of grati- 
tude for the services of those who bore them. If 
with great intellectual ability there is blended amia- 
bleness of temper; if along with vigorous reasoning 
powers there be a certain winning gentleness of na- 
ture, a most grateful impression is made upon the 
observant mind. Such a personage was Judge Mar- 
shall. Virginia can boast of many gifted, and not a 
few illustrious sons. Not the least among them was 
Marsuatt. The particular sphere of action which 
he chose when entering public life did not admit of 
those brilliant exploits which, as in the case of the 
successful warrior, strike the public imagination and 
dazzle the popular eye. He rather selected a labo- 
rious profession, in the practice of which the few 
become preéminent, while the many do not rise 
above mediocrity. It was not his destiny, like that 
of Scort, to chain victory after victory to his march, 
and thus to win swords and medals, but peace hath 
her victories, too, and there are civic wreaths for 
the serene brow of the advocate and the jurist, as 
imperishable as any that ever adorned the brow of 
the conqueror. Nor is the stain of blood upon them. 
The tears of the mourner have not wet them. If 
the early enthusiasm of John Marshall, fed by that 
love of applause so common to youthful minds, 
prompted him to turn an ambitious eye to the field 
of danger and glory, those aspirations were repressed 
by a providential influence that led him into those 
walks through which he was predestined to pass. to 
a point of elevation on which the whole country 
should contemplate him as the ornament and glory 
of her jurisprudence. If genius may seem to some 
minds to be invested with a dignity superior to that 
which appertains to industry, the example of Mar- 
shall would disprove its claim to that distinction. 
That he possessed genius is not to be denied. It sat 
enthroned in that small, dark eye, brilliant as a “‘gem 
of purest ray serene,” reflecting the holy light of 
heaven, but it was only the impulsive power to that 
intellect which, incessantly toiling in the mines of 
the law, conducted him to those profound discove- 
ries that gave him so exalted a fame, and inspired 
such confidence in his legal decisions. His was a 
thinking, industrious mind. It must have been so, 
for it did not suit his mode of professional, and es- 
pecially of judicial action, to quote extensively from 
books. To an ornate style, to rhetorical excellence 
he did not pretend—his Life of Washington suffi- 
ciently proves this. Nor, as may truly be affirmed 
of Wirt, was he a model of the graces of elocution. 
His voice was too weak, his physical powers too 
feeble for efforts in this department. He never 
seems to have cultivated the imaginative powers, 





because in them are found none of the elements. of 
demonstration. Abstract principles were his de- 
light, yet not abstract in the sense of being inappli- 
cable to the affairs of human life, to cases actually 
occurring in the process of the administration of jus- 
tice. For discussing the relations and dependences 
of various truths he had a natural aptitude. His 
mind steadily penetrated all their complications. It 
was rather synthetic than analytic.- I do not mean 
that it could not easily resolve a compound subject 
into its original elements, but that it preferred broad 
and comprehensive structures, where principle would 
rise on principle in beautiful proportion and inde- 
structible firmness. Facts weighed with him as they 
afforded the means of deducing those principles 
which were vital and important. A succession of 
facts in the history of our country, especially as con- 
nected with her progressive settlement, giving rise 
to disputed claims, which were brought before the 
supreme tribunal for final adjudication, created the 
necessity of extensive reasonings and well-consider- 
ed decisions, involving the interests not only of mul- 
titudes of individuals, but of rising states. Through 
many years of toil did the patient mind of the chief- 
justice investigate these subjects, and apply to them 
those great principles of law which are as immuta- 
ble as the throne of justice itself. The dignity of 
law, the claims of justice, the sanctity of charters, 
the faith of treaties, and the rights of the people 
were all nobly vindicated in the lucid arguments and 
comprehensive judgments of the illustrious tribunal 
over which he presided, and of which he was not 
only chief justice, but the chief ornament.. We have 
often looked with veneration on that distinguished 
array of judges, MarsHate in the midst, on either 
side Story, Tuomrsom, McLean, Bautpwin, Bar- 
BOUR, nearly all gone to take their place with the 
humblest before a higher tribunal to which alone 
could any appeal lie from their own, 

Story lived tocompose an eloquent eulogy on his judi- 
cial associate, in which with great sincerity he as- 
cribes to him more virtues and fewer faults than com- 
monly fall to the lot of humanity. His advantages for 
knowing the very interior of his life were peculiar, 
so frequent is the personal intimacy of the judges. 
During the court term they seem separated from the 
rest of the world, constituting a conclave by them- 
selves. Story declares that his was ‘a fame found- 
ed on public and private’virtue.”” He was a man of 
a quiet, thoughtful turn of mind, free from all those 
extravagances which not seldom deform even genius 
itself; looking at the objects of human pursuit 
through a fair and honest medium; never seeking by 
small arts to attract admiration to himself; not even 
expecting the full measure of that homage which 
men were naturally inclined to render to so pure and 
eminent a character, but rather disposed to esteem 
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others better than himself. The grace of modesty 
pervaded his whole demeanor, the measure of it 
seeming to be proportioned to the real worth of the 
man. This quality was in fair keeping with that 
other characteristic, as extraordinary as the very 
eminence of the judge, which is stated by Story: 
‘‘ During a most intimate friendship of many, many 
years, I never upon any occasion was able to detect 
the slightest tincture of personal vanity.’’ In him, 
however, the love of fame might have existed, as it 
does in all human breasts, it was not that irregular 
and dangerous passion which absorbs all other pas- 
sions, and even principles and virtues, becoming 
predominant over the hopes, and independent of the 
happiness of our fellow beings. It was softened by 
the benevolence, guided by the wisdom, and restrain- 
ed by the integrity of the man. It was dedicated to 
the service and glory of his country. There was in 
his character and habits a self-sacrificing disinterest- 
edness, worthy the imitation of the youth of our 
country. ‘Meet with him in a stage-coach, as a 
stranger, and travel with him a whole day, and you 
would only be struck with his readiness to minister 
to the accommodations of others, and his anxiety to 
appropriate the least to himself. Be with him, the 
unknown guest at an inn, and he seemed adjusted to 
the very scene, partaking of the warm welcome of 
its comforts whenever found, and if not found, re- 
signing himself without complaint to its meanest 
arrangements.”? That, we take to be an exemplifi- 
cation of the high resolve, the noble and well-earned 
lesson of a great mind: “I have learned in whatso- 
ever state I am therewith to be content.’’ This is 
the true secret of happiness, the charm of this 





checkered life. A man with such a spirit is the re- 
gent of external circumstances. 

But however exalted the official sphere, however 
select the occasional society in which Marsuaui 
moved, his warmest affections clustered around the 
home circle. Domestic life had strong and enduring 
attractions for him. He loved the associations of 
home, was assiduously devoted to his wife, fondly 
attached to his children. There did he give full play 
to all the gentle and all the joyous emotions so apt 
to be kindled in the domestic circle. Even the 
sports of childhood diversified the tranquil tenor of 
his life. 

The judge was not curious in matters of dress. 
The most nicely-cut garments could not well be ad- 
justed to his tall and almost fleshless form. Even 
the judicial robe which he wore in official hours 
could scarcely be made to appear graceful on his 
person, except when in a sitting attitude. His steps 
were long and ungainly, but who thought of that 
when looking upon his fine countenance, in which 
were blended dignity, suavity, benevolence and 
penetration. 

It happened to the writer to be walking one sunny 
afternoon in the cemetery at Richmond, when he 
found himself by the grave of Marshall, which is 
covered with a stone tablet bearing this inscription : 

“JOHN MARSHALL, 

Son of Thomas and Mary Marshall, 
Was born the 24th September, 1755. 
Intermarried with Mary Willis Ambler, 
the 3d January, 1783. 
Departed this Life 
the 6th day of July, 1835.” 
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PLEASANT WORDS. 


Pleasant words are as an honey-comb, sweet to the soul, and health to the bones. PRovERBs, xvi. 24. 


Many truths the Wise Man gives 
To his sons and daughters, 
Useful, pure, and strong, and bright, 
As streams of living waters ;* 
But one I choose from all the rest, 
And call it now the very best. 


Pleasant words, he says, are like 
A comb of fragrant honey, 
The savings-bank of thriving bees, 
Whose cells contain their money, 
Where they, in little space, lay up 
The gains of many a flowery cup. 


‘¢ Sweet to the soul’’—they gently soothe 
In days of bitter anguish ; 

‘¢ Health to the bones’’—they cheer the sick, 
And lift the heads that languish ; 

And prove, in every state and mood, 

A quiet way of doing good. 


Let us, then, ask God to plant 
In us his flowers of beauty, 
And teach us to watch over them 
With humble, patient duty, 
Sweet flowers that grace the heart of youth, 
Love, meekness, gentleness and truth. 
* Proverbs, xviii. 4. 





For as honey is not found 
Where no flowers are blowing, 
So, unless within our hearts 
Love and truth are growing, 
No one on our lips will find 
Pleasant words, sincere and kind. 


But—unlike the fragile flowers, 
Who die as soon as ever 

They have given their honey up— 
The more that we endeavor 

To lavish kindness everywhere, 

The more we still shall have to spare, 


Pleasant words! O let us strive 

To use them very often; 
Other hearts they will delight, 

And our own they ’ll soften ; 
While God himself will hear above, 
Pleasant words of truth and love. 


Pleasant words! The river’s wave 
That ripples every minute, 

On the shore we love so well, 
Hath not such music in it; 

Nor are the songs of breeze or birds 


Half so sweet as pleasant words. CAR. MAY. 





























HYMN TO THE DEPARTED. 





BY WM. H. SMITH, 





Tis the o’erflowing heart now speaks to thee, 
Thou dear departed one. This heart—all thine, 
Which daily thou didst guide, on bended knee, 
To Faith’s most holy shrine, 
For mutual utterance of thy pious love 
In soul-enrapturing, heart-impassioned prayers 
Which thou didst dictate, prompted from above, 
This heart now prays in tears. 
God raised thy soul with chariot-haste from earth— 
Our hour of evening prayer gave thee immortal birth. 
To thee, how sweet the visions of that hour! 
When thou the messengers of God didst greet, 
Upborne by pinions of Almighty power 
Jesus, thy life, to meet. 
Around thy spirit golden ladders rose, 
And Heaven’s loud anthems pealed thy welcome home, 
God gave thy soul repose. 
Bursting at once from Heaven’s high-arching dome, 
What scenes of bliss and glory blessed thy sight, 
Ravished thy soul—thy cup o’erflowing with delight. 


How can I speak from earth thy soul’s release, 
Or tell thy blessedness in realms of peace ; 
Eye hath not seen—ear hath not heard—nor mind 
Of living mortal scanned those joys refined. 
Myriads of seraphs there all glorious shine ; 
Ten thousand harps celestial praise the Lamb with thine. 
How must thy soul exult in songs divine! 
Gazing on past with wonder and surprise— 
On present scenes with ravished heart and eyes— 
With future mysteries, by harps prophetic told, 
Mingling Redemption’s mysteries, of old. 
What joy unspeakable ! 
To sit on thrones, near-by the Great High Priest, 
And banquet freely on perpetual feast, 
Crowned with a coronet, star-like and bright, 
Radiant thyself with light. 


Louder, still louder peal the funeral knell— 
Linger, ye mourners, thronging round her bier— 
Weep, weep, still let the dirge its cadence swe!l— 
The heart’s wild grief must shed its bitterest tear. 
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Night’s coldest storm—night’s darkest shadows fall— 
Lift not the pall 

Till this wild brain—these wandering senses feel 

The balm which messengers invisible reveal. 


Say not farewell—breathe not that sad adieun— 
Chant ye her welcome to a world all bright— 
Bid rainbows shine—till clouds are lost in light 

And opening scenes of glory greet our view. 

Bright-jeweled are the treasures slumbering here— 

Such gems of wealth untold, 
More precious far than gold— 
For as below, so in the spheres above 
Beauty sparkling with love, 

Humility and grace 
Still speed thee on thy Christian race. 

Say not farewell—breathe not a sad adieu— 

Stay, sister spirit! linger in our view— 

Still charm my sou]l—still lead my footsteps right, 

My guardian angel, through life’s joyless night. 


Thy flowers*—our flowers—I ’]l water with my tears, 
Fit emblems of thyself—how lovely yet how frail ! 
Oft in bright sunny climes, where Flora rears 
Her gorgeous pyramids of flowers,we ’ve trod the vale. 
What luxury was ours, to inhale each honied breath, 
Each pearl-tint, and deep crimson hue to trace— 
Spicy aroma to drink in, ere death 
Withered for aye this fair ephemeral race. 
Often from earth to heaven thy thoughts arose— 
Oft spoke of climes where softest zephyr blows— 
Where amaranthine flowers, all pure, all bright, 
Shall bloom eternally in God’s own light. 
Transplanted now above— 
Glorious in Paradise—distil on me thy love 
Around my wakeful senses—over all my soul— 
Till I have burst the clod—till I have passed the goal. 
* The departed one, Mrs. Caroline C. Smith, daughter 
of the late Dr. John Sen Trescot, of Charleston, 8. C., and 
wife of Rev. Wm. H. Smith, of Philadelphia, died sud- 
denly Sept. 10,1851. Her last words, addressed to her 


husband immediately before her death, were—‘‘ Have you 
watered our flowers ?”? 
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I HAVE GAZED ON HER BEAUTY. 


BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 





] HAVE gazed on her beauty, 
When dazzlingly bright 

It gleamed o’er the ball-room, 
A meteor of light; 

When her bright brow was wreathed 
With its loveliest smile, 

And her dark glancing eye 
Shot its lightnings the while, 

Enchaining each heart 
With the depths of the spell, 

In those moments of triumph, 
Around her that fell, 


I have gazed on her beauty, 
Too lovely for earth; 

To her home in the skies 
Her pure spirit sped forth. 

Like the hue of the rose-leaf— 
When summer’s soft breath 





Hath breathed its last sigh 
Round the desolate wreath— 

The bloom of her soft cheek 
Had faded away, 

And fled from her dark eye 
Its wild flashing ray. 


1 have gazed on her beauty, 
Nor knew, till ’t was gone, 
How radiant a star 
O’er our circle had shone. 
When the bright ray grew dim 
That we cherished the most, 
And its light to our circle 
Forever was lost, 
Then burst the deep truth 
Of the voice that declares, 
How man may with angels 
Commune unawares! 








BOB CARTER’S COTTON SPECULATION. 








BY CHARLES P. SHIRAS, 





‘“ Bos! Bob! you must come with us to Cali- 
fornia !”? exclaimed half a dozen. delicate-looking 
young gentlemen, as they encountered one of their 
friends on the street. 

‘*‘ Indeed I will not,”’ answered Bob. 

“* Remember, this is your last chance! We will 
not be here to-morrow to coax you,’’ said one of the 
adventurers. 

‘**T am very sorry to part with you all, but really 
I must tell you (I hope for the last time) that I 
can’t go.” 

‘* And may we ask the reason? You had the fever 
as bad as any of us at first.’’ 

** Ah! I have caught a new idea since then,”’ re- 
plied Bob, with a chuckle, expressive of great self- 
approbation. 

‘** Well, what is it ?’’ inquired the half-dozen young 
gold-washers in the same voice. They were curious 
to hear what road to fortune could be preferred to 
the one they were about to seek. 

** You will all be secret ? as Hamlet says.” 

‘Yes ! yes !” 

‘*T would not have it talked about for the world!” 

**Go on! honor bright with us always!” 

‘** Well, then, I am going to marry an heiress.’’ 

‘* Hurrah !” shouted the weakly young gentlemen, 
with all the energy their weakness would permit. 
‘*Who is she? Don’t be afraid, we will all be as 
silent as the grave !”’ 

‘‘ Pshaw ! you misunderstand me. I don’t know 
yet who the lady may be; I speak in general terms, 
and, I repeat, I am going to marry an heiress.”’ 

This anti-climax was received with a laugh of 
derision. 

‘** You must be mad!”’ said the weakliest of the 
weakly young gentlemen; ‘‘ have we not all been 
marrying fortunes, in the same way, for years? 
And would we go on this fool’s errand if we thought 
there was the smallest chance of catching heiresses 
in these sharp-witted times? Let me tell you, Bob, 
money marries money now-a-days. The days of 
romance, like those of miracles, are past. Cupid 
has lost his ultra-democratic principles, and no longer 
pairs off a page with a princess; he now stands upon 
one broad estate, and shoots his arrows to another. 
Undying affection can, therefore, no longer be turned 
to account.”? 

“Yes it can!” 

** Not, at all events, when a dashing young gentle- 
man seeks to be the hero of the adventure; your 
finished manners would always cause you to be 
suspected. You should know all this as well as the 
rest of us, however, for your failures can hardly be 
counted.” 

“] 0. never yet made a systematic attempt,” 


answered Bob. “I have always been too careless ; 
but I am in earnest now, and I have strong faith that 
no adverse fate can prevent my success,” 

** Well, it is to be hoped you are not deceived by 
your pleasing faith; but we must lose no more time 
in talking. We meet again to-night, of course ?” 

** Of course,”’ answered the marrying man. 

These young men, whom we have introduced to 
the reader, all belonged to a class which, unhappily, 
is becoming quite large in this country. They were 
born and bred gentlemen, with a family dignity and 
a personal dignity to support, and nothing to support 
them with. Two or three of them had studied law ; 
but who would trust a case with a youth of fashion, 
who is supposed to enter a profession merely for 
fashion’s sake? They were in a more degraded 
position than the unjust steward in the parable ; 
for while he was ashamed to beg, it may be justly 
inferred that he would have been willing to work 
had he been able; but they, on the contrary, were 
not at all ashamed to beg, (that is, depend upon their 
relations for support,) and yet they would have 
murdered themselves and all their fashionable con- 
nections if they had ever ventured upon such an 
enormity as physical labor. It would, probably, be 
unjust to say that they were never moved by a de- 
sire to plunge into the stream of enterprise, like 
thousands of young men around them; no doubt 
there were times when, in the desperation of empty 
pockets, they envied the hod-carriers and street- 
scrapers ; but the chains of family dignity are gene- 
rally too strong to be broken by any thing short of 
positive want. 

As a matter of course, these young men were 
among the first who caught the gold fever. Cali- 
fornia offered a chance of making a fortune, and an 
escape from the restraints we have just described ; 
and it may here be remarked that their class is very 
strongly represented in the valley of the Sacramento. 

‘“‘ Bob,”’ alias Robert Carter, Esq., met his friends 
that night at a party which was given by the parents 
of one of their number, in order to send them away 
with eclat. Our mercenary knight saw several new 
faces that he could have admired, but he turned from 
them in disdain, well knowing that to be a genuine 
fortune-hunter he must close his heart to the tempta- 
tions of beauty. He had not been long in the room, 
however, till his eye rested upon a young lady, 
whose beauty of form and feature imperatively de- 
manded more homage than a passing glance. She 
was trying to listen to a song which, amid loud 
talking and laughing, a fat little damsel was squeez- 
ing out of a very delicate pair of lungs. Bob was 
taken by surprise. The longer he looked the more 





handsome the lady appeared. ‘It will not do to 
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approach beauty such as that,’ said he to himself, 
“or all my wise plans will vanish like a dream.” 
Still he had not strength of will to turn away. One 
of his friends, seeing how he was occupied, and re- 
collecting the conversation of the morning, ap- 
proached him, and whispered in his ear, 

‘¢ Ah! Bob, I see you have your eye on one of 
them already.” 

“One of what?’ asked Bob, in an absent 
manner. 

‘‘ One of the greatest heiresses in the country!” 

‘No, no! you are mistaken! I have been looking 
at that angel in the fawn-colored—”’ 

‘And that angel,” interrupted. the other, ‘is 
Cordelia Cotton, one of the finest speculations within 
the circle of my acquaintance.”’ 

*‘ Impossible !’’ cried Bob; “‘ she is not the daughter 
of old David Cotton, the owner of more estates than 

would make a German principality, and the greatest 
miser—”’ 

“She is his only daughter, and the sole heiress of 
his broad acres; moreover, she is the finest looking 
girl in this goodly company.” 

‘‘She is indeed; and the first of her class that I 
ever looked upon, who could boast of personal 
beauty. Are you acquainted with her?” 

‘Yes, 1 met her once about a month ago, and 
have had a conversation with her this evening. I 
can easily effect an introduction.” 

Before ten minutes Bob was engaged in an agree- 
able téte-d-téte with the charming stranger. This 
conversation convinced him that she was not merely 
the most lovely girl he had ever seen, but the most 
witty, sensible and agreeable. He was astonished, 
moreover, to find her thoroughly educated. He was 
in raptures; but he looked upon the prize as almost 
too great for a reasonable man to hope for. In con- 
ceiving the project of marrying a fortune, he had 
fully nerved himself to encounter all the drawbacks 
of ugliness, ignorance, stupidity, ete. It is no 
wonder, then, that the union of great wealth with 
all that he most admired in woman, almost threw 
his senses off their balance. He regained his pre- 
sence of mind, however, and proceeded cautiously 
in the determination to concentrate his energies, and 
tax his faculties to the utmost, in the pursuit of this 
rara avis among heiresses. 

He soon felt that he was meeting with reasonable 
encouragement. He found little difficulty in leading 
the conversation into that confidential tone which 
gives such a charm to a new flirtation. Miss Cotton 
lived about twenty miles away in the country, and 
before the evening was over, Bob hinted that he 
would like to undertake the journey, in the way of 
a visit. To his surprise and joy the lady naively 
answered, 

** No doubt pa would be glad to see you, for I have 
often heard him speak of your father as one of his 
oldest friends.” 

The next day, when Bob had passed through the 
farewell scene with his friends, he retired to the 
“solitude of his chamber,” and began to rehearse a 
plan of attack upon the heart of the heiress. He 
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held the maxim that nine in ten of those who fail in 
the attempt to win the affections of women, have no 
right to blame any thing save their own awkward- 
ness. He looked upon love-making as an art, in 
which a man may improve himself by care and 
study ; and he was determined that, if he failed, he 
would not have the additional mortification of re- 
collecting any fawz pas in the manner of conducting 
the campaign. He repeated the warning to himself, 
that he must refine his flattery up to the tone of the 
young lady’s mind; that he must not venture upon a 
single anecdote or reminiscence of any kind; that 
he must deal very sparingly in wit; and, in fine, that 
he must atttempt to shine by the display of his moral 
rather than of his intellectual faculties. He felt, 
also, that in placing himself under all these restraints 
he must appear perfectly natural or all his labor 
would be lost. 

There was another consideration which annoyed 
him exceedingly in spite of all his philosophy. As 
Miss Cotton resided in the country, every visit would 
create a bill of several dollars at the livery stable— 
and his purse would not bear many such drafts; 
hence arose a necessity for forcing a climax. After 
mature deliberation he concluded that he would have 
to come to the declaration before the conclusion of 
the third visit. 

But we must here stop to say a word in our friend 
Bob’s. defense, Jest we should make him appear 
worse than he was in reality. His motives were 
not wholly mercenary. Although he intended to 
make love upon scientific principles, he was not the 
less sincere. He thought much more frequently of 
Miss Cotton’s beauty and amiability than of her 
fortune. It is true, that if she had been ugly and 
ignorant he would still have tried to win her; but 
he would not have entered upon the business with 
any thing like hearty good will. The logical reader 
may here say that we have merely proven that he 
was saved from positive rascality, by circumstances 
nearly allied to chance. This is true, but there are 
many honest men in the world who hold their in- 
tegrity by the same slender thread. If it be a fact 
that many are led into evil by the oft recurring 
temptation of opportunity, it is equally true that others 
are saved from the evil they have contemplated, by 
the special interposition of their lucky stars. 

In less than a week Bob ventured on his first visit. 
He was fully prepared to encounter an ill-bred, sus- 
picious reception on the part of the miserly father, 
and a cool forgetfulness of the warmth of her late 
flirtation on the part of the daughter. His joy was, 
therefore, intense when he was greeted with quiet 
indifference by the former, and unaffected cordiality 
by the latter. He had a fair field, and made much 
greater progress during the visit than he had dared 
to anticipate ; and when he took his leave, his na- 
turally skeptical temperament had given ground, and 
his hopes were beginning to run away with his 
cautious philosophy ; for, whereas he had met with 
nothing but bad fortune during his previous life, he 
now seemed favored by the purest kind of luck at 
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The second visit was even more encouraging. 
He was evidently received with favor as a serious 
suitor; and, during a prolonged ramble in an adjoin- 
ing wood, the conversation became so decidedly 
tender, that Bob departed the second time in the 
certainty that he had gained the commanding posi- 
tion of a lover whose declaration is anxiously ex- 
pected. 

The third visit was the one appointed for the 
climax ; and as our hero had succeeded far beyond 
his expectations, all fears concerning the danger of 
haste had vanished. And, in truth, his course was 
no easy one. He greeted his lady-love with tender 
warmth, proposed another ramble in the wood, and 
soon began to approach the subject of his passion. 
At this point, however, he forgot all his training MA 
bona fide affection for the charming girl had taken 
possession of his heart, driving away all mercenary 
calculation; and when at length he began to speak 
of his passion in plain terms, it was with all the 
awkwardness and (to a third person) ludicrous ardor 
of a green lover. He was accepted with becoming 
confusion ; and when they re-entered the house they 
had arrived at a perfect understanding. Miss Cotton 
was certain that ya would not give his consent to her 
marriage for at least a year to come; and it was 
concluded between them that he should not be 
“spoken to” on the subject for the present. Bob, 
of course, proposed running away, for he recollected 
the proverb: ‘* There is many a slip between the 
cup and the lip ;’’ but the lady would not consent. 
The bill at the livery stable was not much increased, 
however, until this decision was reversed. The 
elopement was managed in a less undignified manner 
than is usual in such cases. Bob brought a carriage 
to the door at high noon, and Miss Cotton stepped 
into it with a careless remark to the old housekeeper 
that she ‘‘ would be back shortly.” They were 
driven to the private dwelling of a justice of the 
peace with whom Bob had made the neéessary 
arrangements, after eloquently overcoming scruples, 
and fears of prosecution. They were shown into a 
little parlor, where they were soon joined by the 
’squire, who brought with him two witnesses, 
drawn by lot from the female portion of the house- 
hold—all the others being restrained to the privilege 
of peeping through the numerous knot-holes in the 
partition. 

** You are suré,’’ said the ’squire, taking Bob aside, 
and speaking in a low tone, ‘‘ you are sure there is 
no danger in—”’ 

‘‘ Not the slightest,” answered Bob, cutting off his 
question; ‘not the slightest, I assure you. Let us 
proceed to the ceremony immediately. It is no time 
now to parley.” 

** Well,”’ said the ’squire, “I suppose, as you 
say, there is no retreating now. What are the 
Christ’n names ?” 

“ Robert and Cordelia,” replied Bob; ‘let us be 
quick,’ 

‘‘ Miss Cotton was led to the centre of the floor by 
the two witnesses, and the ‘squire immediately 
began. He read the ceremony from a well known 





book of law forms, called “‘ The Lawyer’s Pocket 
Companion.”” This form commences with a very 
solemn exhortation, which, reduced to common 
English, means that “ wedlock is a ticklish thing ;” 
and that people should be very careful how they 
engage in it without due consideration. This finished, 
**Robert”’ was asked if he would “ take this woman 
to be his wife, etc., to all of which he answered in 
a firm voice, “I will.” 

The squire then turned to the lady and began : 

** Cordelia! will you take this man— 

** Amelia, you mean,’’ interrupted the bride, in a 
half-whispered, trembling voice. 

The squire blushed to the ears at what he sup- 
posed his own error, but he quickly substituted the 
name Amelia, and finished the ceremony. He then 
walked to the other end of the room, as if to shake 
off his official dignity, and returning in three hasty 
strides, shook hands with both, saluted the bride, 
and expressed a hope that they might enjoy long life 
and uninterrupted bliss. But Bob, instead of re- 
turning thanks for this civility, was gazing at his 
wife with an air of curious wonder; and, as soon 
as he could get to speak, he inquired in an anxious 
tone : 

‘““My dear, did you not make him call you 
Amelia?” 

“Of course I did! Is it possible you don’t know 
my Christian name? He called me Cordelia at first 
—that is my cousin’s name.” 

‘¢ Your cousin !—what cousin?” 

‘* My cousin who is away at sehool—the daughter 
of my uncle, David Cotton, whose house you have 
just left.’ 

‘*‘ And are you not his daughter ?’’ inquired Bob, in 
the wildest astonishment. 

“ And have you been making love to me and mar- 
rying me, thinking that 1 was Cordelia Cotton?” 
cried the bride, giving question for question. 

‘“* But you always called the old gentleman ‘ pa.’ ”’ 

**] ealled him ‘pa’ because Cordelia did. We 
were always such friends, and whatever she did 
y|—?? 

‘* But I could take my oath I called you ‘my dear- 
est Cordelia’ more than onee.”’ 

“Tf you did, I never heard you.” 

“But, my friend, by whom I was introduced to 
you, said you were Cordelia Cotton, and he seemed 
to know.’* 

‘“‘ But he did n’t know—how can I help other peo- 
ple’s mistakes? But I see how it is,’’ continued 
she, beginning to grow hysterical, “I see the whole 
truth now! You thought you were marrying Cor- 
delia Cotton, the heiress, and Iam a wretched, bro- 
ken-hearted, deserted—”* 

“No, no! you are my own dear wife,’’ inter- 
rupted Bob, catching her in his arms in anticipation 
of a swoon, of which there were decided symp- 
toms. 

“Oh, I am ruined! You have been deceived 
and will hate me! I have nothing to hope for but 
death !”’ 

“‘ My dearest wife, you wrong me!” 
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But Bob saw that there was no use in finishing 
the speech, for the lady had already “ gone off.’’ 

The squire, with commendable delicacy, had 
withdrawn at the beginning of the scene, forcing 
the two witnesses to follow and be content, as he 
was, with the view through the knot-holes, and 
when he saw the melodramatic turn the affair had 
taken, he was not slow in re-entering with water, 
hartshorn and other restoratives. 

The bride soon recovered her senses, but her grief 
immediately sought a new relief in a violent flood of 
tears, accompanied by heart-rending sobs. 

Bob’s distress knew no bounds. He now began 
to realize how deeply he loved his wife, heiress or 
no heiress. He had already made up his mind to 
shoot himself in case he should fail in regaining her 
confidence. He was not without hope, however, 
and wishing to conclude the scene in a less public 
manner, he led her to the coach, which she entered 
without apparently being conscious of what she was 
doing. Having directed the coachman to drive 
slowly toward the city, the distressed husband sprang 
in after her, and commenced an explanation in good 
earnest. 

It was necessary, however, to protest, yea, to 
swear in the most solemn manner that he loved her 
more than life, that he loved her for herself alone, 
that he would go mad if she would not hear him, 
etc., before she could be brought to listen to him at 
all. This effected, he made an apologetic confession 
of his own part in the affair, claiming that he had 
fallen in love with her before he was told that she 
was an heiress. This was, in a great measure, true. 
He also, in a very delicate manner, used a most 
logical argument, which, when stripped of its long 
preamble and its lover-like rhetorical imagery, 
amounted to this: that inasmuch as he now showed 
himself perfectly satisfied with his bargain, it was 
immaterial whether he had hoped to marry an heir- 
ess or not. This common sense could not long be 
resisted, and before they reached the city, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bob Carter were perfectly reconciled. Several 
important explanations were then given on the part 
of the lady. She informed her lord that she was an 
only child, that she had lost her mother while yet an 
infant, and her father about two years back. When 
the debts of the estate were paid she found herself 
mistress of only one thousand dollars, and no one to 
look to for assistance or advice save her miserly 
uncle. 

‘‘ But tell me,’’ said Bob, when she got thus far, 
“what led you to think that he would object to 
your marriage with the man of your choice ?”’ 

“ Because, when he took me to his house, in the 


that I should pay him three dollars per week for my 
boarding. This he considered a profitable specula- 
tion, and as I had expended only five hundred dol- 
lars, 1 knew he would not wish to part with me 
until he had secured the other five hundred.” 

*¢ The old raseal !”’ 

“No, no! he is really crazy on the subject of 
money !” 

‘By the bye!” interrupted Bob, “ speaking of 
money puts me in mind of something I had forgotten. 
How am I to support you? I am as poor as an 
author.”’ 

‘Go to work !’’ answered Mrs. Carter, coolly. 

“That ’s a fact!” exclaimed Bob, opening his 
eyes, as a new light broke in upon him, “I will 
hame to go to work now, and no mistake !”’ 

From that moment he was a new being. The 
crisis called forth the energies of the man. With 
his wife’s little dowry, and a reasonable credit ob- 
tained through his friends, he was enabled to enter 
as a partner in an active and profitable business. 
His beautiful and amiable wife, who has nobly sus- 
tained and fostered his newly found energies, de- 
clares that when he has acquired a competency she 
will coax him to retire, lest he should become too 
fond of money, and fall into the disease of her uncle, 
who still hangs on to his life and his—dollars. 
Should she keep her word, she will .certainly be a 
pattern among wives. 

Bob has lately heard some strange stories from his 
friends in California. They are all driving carts for 
one hundred dollars per week, and paying ninety- 
nine dollars and ninety-nine cents for board and 
washing ; but as our hero has thoroughly studied the 
mysteries of ‘ profit and loss,’’ he does not grow 
dizzy at the thoughts of such a lucrative business. 

In winding up this authentic history there is one 
thread which we have not yet touched. The ques- 
tion will undoubtedly be asked—* Did the very quick- 
witted Miss Cotton really never suspect Bob’s error 
until the moment of explanation?’’ This same ques- 
tion occurred to Bob himself, during the scene in the 
coach. It certainly did seem strange that he had 
never uttered any thing which would betray his 
mistake. He said nothing at the time, however, 
and he has been too happy ever since to think about 
the matter. Perhaps he is right—‘‘ bygones should 
be bygones.”’ As far as [, the faithful narrator, am 
concerned, let me say that I eschew all empiricism. 
I am too well aware of the boundaries which have 
been placed upon the penetrating powers of the 
human mind, to attempt to search the heart of a 
woman in the hope of finding a secret of this delicate 
nature, 
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LINES ON WINTER. 


THE landscape wears a shroud of snow, 
The cold winds sweep along the plain, 
And all above, and all below, 
Show Winter’s melancholy reign. 


Oh! well this season may compare, 
To that deep sadness of the heart, 
Which comes in withering coldness there, 
When Hope’s enliv’ning beams depart. 
















































Mr. Eprtor,—Doubtless some of your many cor- 
respondents have ere this described, and well de- 
scribed, the calamitous condition of a private tutor. 
To such it may afford some consolation to hear of 
one who needlessly entangled himself in difficulties 
of a like nature. 

My father bred me to the study of letters, and, at 
his death, left me in possession of a fortune, not suf- 
ficient to check my industry in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, but more than sufficient tu secure me from 
servile dependence. 

Through the interest of his friends I obtained, 
prospectively, an honorable and lucrative employ- 
ment; but there were certain arrangements to be 
made which delayed my introduction to it for nearly 
a twelvemonth. While 1 was considering in what 
way I might best fill up this interval of life, an 
acquaintance of mine requested, as a particular 
favor, that I would bestow the year which I could 
call mine in reading with the only son of the rich 
Mr. Flint, of Baltimore. The conditions offered 
were uncommonly advantageous, and such as indeed 
flattered the vanity of a young man. 

For understanding my story, it is fit that you 
should be informed of the characters of that family 
into which I was received with so many marks of 
favor and distinction. 

Rowland Flint, Esq., was born of parents in the 
humbler walks of life; they made a hard shift to 
have him instructed in reading, and even in writing 
and arithmetic, and then they left him to find his 
way through the world as he best could. The 
young man, like a philosopher, carried about with 
him all that was truly his own, his quill and his ink- 
holder; he attached himself to one of the subordinate 
departments of the law, in which his drudgery was 
great and his profits scanty. After having toiled for 
many years in this humble, contented, and happy 
vocation, he was suddenly raised to opulence by the 
death of an uncle. 

This uncle went abroad at an early period of life, 
with the fixed resolution of acquiring a competency, 
and then of enjoying it at home. But that compe- 
tency which filled up the measure of the ambition of 
a bare Yankee lad, proved far short of the desires of 
an eminent foreign merchant. He imperceptibly 
became “in easy circumstances, well in the world, 
of great credit, a man to be relied on, and to be ad- 
vised with, and even one superior to all shocks, 
calls, and runs.”’ 

While engaged in making his fortune, he thought 
it needless to inquire after his poor relations whom 
he could not assist; and after he made his fortune he 
thought it was equally needless, as he was to see 
them so soon in Baltimore. Yet a multitude of un- 
foreseen obstacles retarded his return: some new 
mortgage was to be settled, some company concerns 
to be wound up, or some bottomry account to be 
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adjusted; and thus year glided along after year, till 
at length death surprised him at the age of three- 
score and ten. 

Busied in making money, he had never bestowed 
a thought on providing an heir to it: that he left to 
the impartial determination of the laws of his coun- 
try; and, dying intestate, he was succeeded by his 
nephew Rowland. 

This gentleman, on his becoming rich, discovered 
himself to be eminently skilled in the science of law, 
the study, as he boasted, of his earlier years; and 
this knowledge engaged him in three or four law- 
suits, which the court uniformly determined against 
him with costs. 

But of every other science he honestly avowed his 
ignorance; and he did not even pretend to under- 
stand painting or politics; but he had a mighty 
veneration for literature and its professors, and he 
was resolved to make his son a great scholar, 
although it should stand him in ten thousand 
dollars! 

My pupil was in his fifteenth year. They had 
taken him from school before it was discovered that 
his proficiency in literature did not qualify him for 
college; and it became my task to bring him for- 
ward, that is, to teach him what he ought to have 
known already. 

The youth was of a docile disposition, and of 
moderate talents; his memory good, and his applica- 
tion such as is generally to be found among those 
who, having no particular incentives to study, per- 
form their tasks merely as tasks. 

I have little to say concerning his mother; her 
mind was wholly absorbed in the contemplation of 
her husband’s riches, and in the care of her son’s 
health and her own. 

Baron Bielfield, an eminent German author, ob- 
serves, that in the United States there is a disease 
called le catch-cold, of which the natives are ex- 
ceedingly apprehensive. Mrs. Flint lived under the 
perpetual terror of that disease. 

Being thus rendered incapable of the active duties 
of housekeeping, she committed them to her brother, 
Captain Winterbottom, who, as he was wont to say, 
“eould bear a hand at any thing.” But his chief 
excellence lay in the conduct of the stew-pan and 
the nation. He had long commanded a vessel in the 
East India trade, and it having been once employed 
as a transport in the service of government, he 
affected to wear somewhat of a uniform, and wished 
to have it understood that he belonged to the navy. 
As intimated above, the captain dealt occasionally in 
politics. 

The last of the family that I shall mention, was 
Miss Julianna Winterbottom, a maiden sister of Mrs. 
Flint. Her original name was Judith; but when 
she arrived at the years of discretion, she changed it 
to Julianna, as being more genteel. 
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Many years ago, Mrs. —— was advised to spend a 
Winter at Marseilles, for the recovery of her health, 
worn out by the vigils and dissipation of an unusually 
gay winter in her native city; and she easily pre- 
vailed on Miss Juliana to go as her companion. The 
heat of the climate, and the cold blasts from the sea, 
soon completed what the corrupted air of good com- 
pany and the damps from the Patapsco had begun, 
and Mrs. —— lived not to re-see her American 
physicians. 

Miss Juliana, on her return home, passed through 
Paris and got a peep of M. Talleyrand, chanced to 
be in company with M. Thiers for half an hour, and 
she actually purchased a volume of music written 
by the great Rousseau himself. Having thus become 
acquainted with the foreign /iteratz, she commenced 
a sort of /iterati in her own person. She frequently 
advanced those opinions in history, morals, and 
physics, which, as she imagined, are to be found in 
the writings of the French philosophers. But, 
whether through the habits of education, or through 
conscious ignorance, it must be confessed that she 
dogmatized with diffidence, and was a very stam- 
merer in infidelity. 

Having seen Paris, and having picked up many 
French words in the course of her travels, she 
thought that she was authorized, and in some sort 
obliged to speak French. Nothing could be more 
grotesque than her traveled language. When she 
left Baltimore “‘ her speech,’’ to use a phrase of Lord 
Bacon, ‘‘ was in the full dialect of her nation.’? At 
Marseilles she conversed with English and Irish; 
and by imitating the language of each, she realized 
a compound quite indescribable. But still her own 
country language predominated, for during her re- 
sidence abroad she had an opportunity of preserving, 
and even of improving it, by daily conferences with 
the housemaid, who was born in the county of Mid- 
diesex, England. 

In pronouncing French, she blended the tone of all 
those dialects, and her phraseology was as singular 
as her pronunciation, for she faithfully translated 
every word from her own mother tongue. An 
exemple of this presents itself which I shall never 
forget. One day, addressing her discourse to me, 
she said: ‘Je doute pas que vous avez perusé les 
ouvraiges di Mongseer le Comte de Buffon; que un 
charmang creature! tl met philosophes et divins 
par les oretlles.”? That is, ‘I doubt not that you 
have read the works of Count Buffon, what a 
charming creature! he sets philosophers and divines 
by the ears.”? I answered her that [ had never read 
the works of that renowned author, but that I had 
read the Principia of Sir Isaac Newton. 

‘“* Why, indeed,’’ replied she, “ Sir Isaac may have 
been a man of better principles, but asshewrement 
the theories of the count are wittier.”’ 

It is a happy circumstance that Miss Winterbot- 
tom never visited Italy. Had she done so, she 
would have proved as great an adept in statuary and 
in painting, as she was in philosophy. I never heard 
her mention Italy but once, and then she got no 
great encouragement to proceed in her remarks. At 





dinner, she said, ‘‘I remember that in Italy they 
have something very like our veal, which they call 
vitello.”’ 

“Well, sister Judy,’ cried Captain Winterbot- 
tom, “and why should they not? For if vitello 
means veal in their lingo, what else would you have 
the poor devils call it?” 

It was resolved to postpone my lessons for awhile, 
that,” as Mr. Flint expressed it, ‘‘I might come to 
know the ways of the house first.” 

Miss Juliana constantly teased me with questions 
about my plan for her nephew’s education. To 
puzzle her a little I said, that some weeks hence, I 
proposed to teach him to make nonsense verses. 
‘* Misericorde,”’ cried she, nonsense verses! Is that 
part of the etiquaitte?”’ 

“Let the boy alone,” added Captain Winterbot- 
tom; ‘“‘ when he is old enough to be in love he will 
make nonsense verses, | war’nt you, without any 
help of yours ; ay, although it should be on mamma’s 
chamber-maid.”’ 

Mr. Flint laughed ioud, and Mrs. Flint said gently, 
«Oh fie, brother !”’ 

Perceiving that, on this encouragement, the cap- 
tain was about to be more witty, I recalled the 
conversation to nonsense verses, endeavored to ex- 
plain their nature, and observed that their main use 
was to instruct one in the quantity of syllables. 

* Quantity of syllables,” exclaimed the captain. 
‘There is modern education for you! Boys have 
their heads lumbered with great quantities of Latin 
syllables and words, when they should be taught to 
understand things, to speak their own language 
rough and round, and so cut a figure in Congress. I 
remember Will McMorris; but he is gone! Honest 
Will knew no tongue except a little of his own, and 
yet he would talk to you for an hour, and you would 
have thought that he had scarcely entered on the 
subject at all. He never valued any of your out- 
landish lingos, not he!” 

‘*T said that if my pupil were of an age to go into 
Congress, I should be apt to advise him to follow the 
precepts of Pythagoras, and be silent for seven 
years. 

‘He must have been a sure card, that Mr. Py- 
thagoras,’’ observed the captain, ‘‘and I do suppose 
he lived up to his own precepts, for I never heard of 
any speaker of that name; no, not even in commit- 
tees. People, to be sure, may hold their tongues, 
and have a slice of the great pudding; but ¢/zs is not 
a time for your dumb senators. No, we must have 
bold, well-spoken men, to tell poor America that she 
is beggared, and bleeding; and expiring; ay, and 
dead, too, for aught that some folks care.” He 
rounded this pathetic period with one of his best oaths. 

‘‘ Were all men to make speeches,” said I, ‘‘ what 
time would there be left for doing business ?”’ 

‘* Business,’’? cried the captain, ‘‘is not oratory 
business? And why cannot they set to it watch and 
watch, as we do at sea ?”’ 

Mrs. Flint expressed her hope that I would not load 
her poor boy’s memory by making him get a deal by 
heart. 
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‘When I first got the multiplication-table by 
heart,”’ said Mr. Flint, who generally falls in the 
rear of conversation, ‘it was a plaguy troublesome 
job, but now that I am master of it, I don’t perceive 
that it loads my memory at all.’’ 

‘Learned men have remarked,’’ said Miss Ju- 
liana, ‘‘that it is not the getting by heart that is 
censurable, but the getting by rote, as one does one’s 
catechism.”’ 

“There she goes, the traveled lady,’ cried the 
captain, ‘‘ she must always have a fling at her cate- 
chism.”’ 

‘*Mr. Winterbottom,” replied Miss Juliana, with 
exceeding dignity, ‘‘you wrong me much; I am 
sure that I should be the last woman alive to say any 
thing, especially in mixt companies, to the dispar- 
agement of religion, which I have always considered 
as the great /yeng (lien) of society.” 

‘You have always considered religion as great 
lying! and who taught you that, sister Judy? 
Your God-fathers and your God-mothers! No, 
sure,”’ 

Here I was laid under the necessity of interposing, 
and of assuring Captain Winterbottom that he mis- 
took his sister, and that she had inadvertently used a 
French word to express her own idea, “ that religion 
was the great tie of society.’? Perhaps I prevari- 
cated a little in my office of interpreter. 

“Well, well,’’ said the captain, “if her tongue 
was tied, society would be no loser.” 

To divert the storm which seemed gathering, [ 
spoke of my purpose to explain the tenth satire of 
Juvenal, a poem, for method, composition and ani- 
mated language, universally admired. 

‘What does that Juvenal write about ?” said Miss 
Juliana; “I am not acquainted with his works— 
was he a member of the French Academy ?”’ 

‘** Perhaps,’’ replied I, smiling, ‘‘he would be no 
favorite with you, Miss Juliana; he has been very 
severe upon the Roman ladies.’’ 

‘Ay, they were Papists,’” said Captain Winter- 
bottom, ‘and they were all no bet—” 

“Give me leave to tell you,’’ cried Miss Juliana, 
in a higher key, ‘“*when I was abroad, I had the 
honor of being known to several ladies of the Roman 
persuasion, and they were strictly virtuous.”’ 

**T suppose you asked them whether they were 
virtuous, and they said they were. Poor sister 
Judy! It is true I never was up the Mediterra- 
nean, as you have been; but I have touched at St. 
Helena, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and an- 
chored at Calcutta, and that is farther than ever you 
traveled ; and I say they are all no bet—” 

How this wonderful controversy would have 
ended, I know not; but happily we were called to 
coffee, which separated the combatants. 

I was now pretty well acquainted with the ways 
of a house in which ignorance, self-conceit, and 
illiberality of sentiment and manners had fixed their 
residence. It was agreed, that on the Monday fol- 
lowing I should begin my lessons. Appearances, I 
must acknowledge, were not very favorable. My 
pupil had been generally present at the conversations 





of which I have given you a sketch, and, indeed, 
they were not such as could either enlarge his mind, 
or improve his understanding. I flattered myself, 
however, that he would be left to prosecute his 
studies under my direction, and that every new 
acquisition in knowledge would increase his love for 
letters. 

In what way our studies were conducted will best 
appear from a faithful journal of the progress which 
we made during the first week. 

Monpay.—Mrs. Flint had previously informed me 
that her son’s constitution did not agree with much 
study before breakfast, and that whenever he read 
on an empty stomach he was apt to be disturbed with 
uneasy yawnings; we therefore resolved that he 
should have a short lesson only at eight in the morn- 
ing. After waiting in the parlor till within a quarter 
of nine, I learned from Mrs. Flint, that her son had 
been observed to turn himself twice or thrice during 
the night, and that he seemed to be threatened with 
a sort of stuffing and wheezing, and that by way of 
precaution, she judged it best to give him a little 
senna, and confine him to his chamber for a few 
hours; but that in the evening, we might prosecute 
our studies without interruption. 

Accordingly, at six, my pupil and I prepared to 
read the tenth satire of Juvenal. After having ex- 
plained to him the general scope and method of the 
satirists, I began— 


‘¢ Omnibus in terris que sunt a Godibus usque, 
Auroram et Gangem,’’ 


At that moment I heard a gentle tap at the door, and 
then entered Miss Juliana and her sister, with Mr. 
Flint and the captain a little behind, and walking on 
tiptoe. 

“You must pardon our femelle curiosité,’’ said 
Miss Juliana, ‘‘ we come to see Jemmy take his first 
lesson from you. What have you got here? I fancy 
from my knowledge of French, that I could pick out 
the meaning of some parts of it. Oh! I understand, 
there is awroram, does not that mean break of day? 


‘Que laurore 
Nous trouve encore.’ 
I learned it in a French Chansong a boar.”’ 

“What is that boar song?’? demanded Captain 
Winterbottom, “ is it a hunting one?”’ 

‘Oh fie, no,”’ said Miss Juliana, “it is a drinking- 
song.”’ 

“And who taught you drinking-songs, sister 
Judy; did you learn them from your outlandish 
ladies of honor ?”’ 

A tremendous assault on the knocker announced 
the approach of a person of consequence. 

«‘ The governor’s lady.”’—On this joyful news the 
ladies hurried to the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Flint presently returned—‘‘ I must make an 
apology,’’ said she, ‘‘ for thus interrupting the course 
of my son’s studies; but Mrs. —— has made a flying 
visit to tell me that there is a meeting of young 
people at her house this evening, and that there will 
be a dance and a little supper, and she insists to 
have Jemmy of the party; but I would not engage 
for any thing without asking your leave, as you have 
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the whole charge of his education. There will be 
many rich folks, and many fine folks; and there will 
be Miss Punaise, the great heiress; she has a vast im- 
provable estate near the city, and who can tell—” 
The good woman was busy in weaving the web of 
futurities, when I reminded her that her son had taken 
medicine that morning, and that possibly he might 
catch cold. At another time, the mention of catch cold 
would have awakened all her feelings, but at present 
Mrs. Flint was elevated above the regions of alarms. 
‘* Never fear,” said she, ‘‘ we are going to a close, 
warm house, without a breath of air in it. Come 
away, Jemmy, and put on a pair of white silk-stock- 
ings as fast as you can; Mrs. —— waits us.”’ 

Turspay.—My pupil had been kept out of his bed 
so much beyond his usual hour, that he did not 
make his appearance till after breakfast. 

‘Cheer up, my boy,’’ cried Mrs. Flint. ‘You 
look as if you had been dreaming all night about 
your partner, Miss Punaise; come, let us take an 
airing, and refresh ourselves after the fatigues of the 
ball. These late sittings don’t answer well with 
my old bones. You see, Mr. ——, that I have been 
as good as my word, and that Jemmy, poor man, 
has caught no cold. You shall go along with us on 
our airing; there is room for you in Mr. Flint’s car- 
riage and four, and you may talk over your lessons 
by the way, for you will find the carriage quite 
easy.”’ 

** Nothing, indeed, could be more admirably cal- 
culated to elude every jolt; and there wanted only 
solitude and independence to make it resemble a 
down bed. 

‘“We must, first of all, shut out the common 
enemy, the east wind,” said Mrs. Flint, pulling up 
the glasses. 

The weather was warm, and Mrs. Flint grew elo- 
quent on the fund of knowledge she had acquired the 
night before. She gave me the catalogue and the 
character of the company; she dwelt most on her 
son’s looks and dancing : 

“A gentleman at Mrs. ——’s, who said he was 
lately come from London, told me Jemmy was vastly 
like the Prince of Wales, particularly in the polza; 
but remember, Jemmy, that to be a great scholar is 
a much finer thing than to be a great dancer. I am 
sure, Mr, ——, that my boy will profit by your in- 
structions ; he has a charming memory, and he will 
take in his learning as fast as you can give it him; 
and I am sure that is saying a great deal ; for, from 
all that I can discover, Mr. Flint could not have 
bestowed his money better.” 

She was going on, but alas! flattery vibrated 
faintly on my ear; we had got above pine-apple heat, 
and I became sick and oppressed. I asked leave 
to get out and walk home, as I felt myself not 
well. 

**Oh, to be sure,’’ said she ; ‘‘ I have known people 
sick in carriages for want of practice; don’t be 
alarmed Mr.——, But here, Jemmy, do you wrap 
this handkerchief about your neck before the coach- 
door is opened,’’ 

I walked home in great spirits, animated by every 





gale around me, and I forgot for a while that I was 
not my own master. 

In the evening my pupil came to me dressed out with 
hair in curl. ‘‘ Mamma,” said he sheepishly, ‘has 
made me engage to drink tea with Miss Punaise, my 
last night’s partner. I don’t much like her neither, 
for she is pitted with small-pox, has a yellow-skin, 
with a bleared eye; and besides, she dances out of 
time, There was a Miss with black hair—” 

Not inclining to become his confident, I said— 
‘Master Flint, all engagements that can be kept 
with honor must be kept, and therefore you must go.”’ 

‘“‘ No,’”’ said he, ‘‘there is not any must in the mat- 
ter, for I believe the Miss with the black hair lives 
with their Miss Punaise. However, I can doa 
double-task to-morrow ; and my aunt is accustomed 
to saying that a young man ought not to be always 
at his books.”’ 

He seemed to have treasured up this precious 
apothegm in his memory. 

Wepnespay.—My pupil was punctual to his hour. 
But we had hardly seated ourselves when Captain 
Winterbottom arrived. 

‘No lessons to-day,’’ roared he. “ This is my 
sister’s wedding-day, and therefore we keep holyday, 
and come for to be merry. Why, you young dog, if 
it had not been for this day, you would either have 
not been at all, or have been a bastard.”’ 

It was indeed a day of festivity and riot. 

Tuurspay.—All the servants having dutifully got 
drunk over night, my pupil was not called, and so 
he overslept himself. He came down to the parlor 
about eleven, and we resumed the fatal first line of 
Juvenal. ‘‘The French master is here,” said a 
servant. I begged that he might return in about an 
hour; but I soon learned that that was impossible 
without deranging the system of education in all 
parts of the city. 

‘Tt is no great matter for an hour,’ said Miss 
Juliana, “you have always my nephew et your 
command; but poor Signor Bergamesco is much 
hurried, and his time is not his own.”’ 

‘Signor Bergamesco,” cried I; “‘is your French 
master an Italian !” 

“ Yes,” said she, “of a noble family in the do- 
minions of the Dog of Venice, but a younger brother 
with a small patrimony, which he unfortunately 
consumed en travatllant par l’Europe. It was a 
fancy of my own. I thought that after the Signor 
had taught my nephew French, he might teach him 
the Italian also; for you know that it is a great loss 
to change preceptors, and that young men who have 
not seen much of the world are shy with strangers.” 

The task imposed on my pupil by S. Bergamesco, 
occupied all his leisure till dinner-time ; but I thought 
that I should have the absolute command of the 
evening. I was beginning to read, omnibus in terris, 
when a servant said, ‘‘ Here is the French master.”’ 

“ What!” cried I, “can S. Bergamesco, who is 
so much hurried, afford to give two lessons in one 
day to the same scholar ?”’ 

“It is another French master whom they had got 
for me,’’ said my pupil. 
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I applied to Miss Juliana for the explanation of this 
phenomenon. 

‘Tt was none of my advising,’’ said she, “but my 
brother knew Mr. O’Callachan when linguist to 
Commodore Firebrace, and he wished to throw a good 
job in the poor fellow’s way; these were his very 
words ; and so Mr. O’Callachan came to be employed; 
but, indeed, after recollection, I thought it would 
answer well enough, as both masters taught by the 
same grammar, and both of them read Telemac.”’ 

The linguist of Commodore Firebrace had just 
taken his leave, when a smart young fellow burst 
into the room, with an air of much hurry and im- 
portance. 

“ What!” cried I, ‘*more French masters ?”’ 

‘Don’t be alarmed,”’ said Mrs. Flint, who accom- 
panied him ; ‘it is only the hair-dresser, who comes 
to put up my boy’s hair in papers. Pray don’t ask 
me why, for it is a great secret; but you shall know 
it all to-morrow.” 

Fripay.—“ You must know,” said Mrs. Flint, 
at breakfast, ‘‘ that I am assured that Jemmy is very 
like the Prince of Wales. Now Jemmy is sitting 
for his picture to ——}; and 1 thought it would be 
right to get the hair-dresser, whom you saw last 
night, (he is just arrived from London,) to dress his 
hair like the Prince of Wales, that Mr. might 
make the resemblance more complete. Jemmy has 
been under his hands since seven o’clock—oh, here 
he comes !”? 

‘Ts it not charmant ?”’ exclaimed Miss Juliana. 

**T wish Miss Punaise saw you,’’ added the happy 
mother. 

My pupil, lost in the labyrinth of cross curls, 
seemed to look about for himself. 

**'What a sheep’s head have we got here ?”’ cried 
Captain Winterbottom. 
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We all went to Mr. ——’s, to assist him in draw- 
ing Jemmy’s picture. On our return, Mrs. Flint 
discovered that her son had got an inflammation in 
his right eye, by looking steadfastly on the painter. 
She ordered a poultice of bread and milk, and put 
him to bed—so there was no more talk of “‘ omnibus 
tn terris’’ for that evening. 

Saturpay.—My pupil came down to breakfast in 
a complete suit of black. His curls were all de- 
molished, and there remained not a vestige to mark 
the skill of the London artiste. 

** Bless me !”’ cried I, ‘‘ what is the matter ?”’ 

** Oh, nothing,’’ said Mrs. Flint; ‘a relation of 
mine is to be interred at twelve, and we have got a 
burial card. We ought to acknowledge our friends 
on such melancholy occasions. I mean to send 
Jemmy with the coach. It will teach him how to 
behave himself in public places.” 

At dinner, my pupil expressed a desire to go to the 
play. ‘‘ There is to be George Barnwell,” said he, 
‘and a vastly comical and entertaining afterpiece.”’ 

“Why, Jemmy,” said Mrs. Flint, “ since this is 
Saturday, I suppose your tutor will have no objec- 
tion ; but be sure to put on your great-coat, and take 
a cab in coming home.”’ 

“T thought,’ said I, “that we might have made 
some progress at our books this evening.”’ 

‘Books on Saturday evening,’ cried the whole 
company; “it was never heard of.’’ 

I yielded to conviction; for, indeed, it would 
have been very unreasonable to expect that he, 
who had spent the whole week in idleness, should 
begin to apply himself to his studies on the evening 
of Saturday. 

I am, sir, etc. 
HyPopipascaLwvs. 
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BY CLARA MORTON, 





Att day long I have mourned thy absence— 
All the day I’ve watched in vain, 

Sadly looking down the hill-side, 
Through my frosted window pane. 


Now the herds are straying homewards, 
One by one, adown the vale; 

And my eyes are dim with watching, 
And my cheeks with fear are pale. 


Heavy clouds, in shades of purple, 
Sail along the eastern sky ; 

And the “ sunset’s golden arrows”? 
On their crimson edges lie. 


Now they glance athwart the tree-tops— 
Falling on the yew and pine— 
Trembling in their brilliant glory 
Midst the low and leafless vine. 
In the west, by yon blue mountain, 
Sinks the mighty one to rest, 
While the clouds, in arches looming, 
Look like pathways for the blest. 








Pathways paved with rubies glowing— 
Massive gates of burnished gold— 

Walls of amber, from which banners 
Float in heavy, gorgeous fold. 


Far above, in gentle glory, 
Gleam the stars from azure fields, 
And the moon, in opal chariot, 
Proud her silver sceptre wields. 


Wherefore lingers my beloved ? 
Tell me, oh, ye stars of night! 
Answer to the heart that yearneth 
For his eye’s deep, loving light ! 
Ah! in vain! in vain I question! 
Mortal form may not be told— 
Mortal lip may not hold converse 
With the changeless stars of old ? 


Cease, my heart—be still repining, 
God will care for thee and thine, 
Trust in Him—His love believing— 
Trust in Him, and ask no sign, 
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THE LOVED OF OTHER YEARS, 





mem’.ry’s spir - it steal 





all theirlightre - veal - ing, 


II. 

When summer stars are shining 
In the deep-blue midnight sky, 

And their brilliant rays, entwining, 
Weave coronals on high; 

When the fountain’s waves are singing 
In tones night only hears, 

Then sweet thoughts waken, bringing 
The loved of other years! 





ing. 


The 





Lifts up the veil she wears, 


loved of oth-er years. 





Ill. 


The flowers around me glowing, 
The midnight star’s pure gleams, 
The fountain’s ceaseless flowing, 
Recall life’s fondest dreams. 
When all is bright in heaven, 
And tranquil are the spheres, 
To thee sweet thoughts are given, 
The loved of other years! 
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BY AGNES LESLIE. 





l’vE a natural modesty, Mr. Graham, a sort of 
mauvais hente, that clings to me so tenaciously I 
cannot even introduce myself to you alone; and so, 
as Dora and I are “ hand-in-glove,”’ sir, have literally 
erept beneath her protecting shadow—for Dora is 
half a head taller than your humble servant. 

You do n’t believe I am bashful ? 

Well, that’s the “ unkindest cut of all.”’ What! 
doubt a lady’s word? I had not thought you guilty 
of such rudeness. I would not have confessed it so 
candidly if I were? Why not? That shows how 
much wiser we women are about such things. Let 
me whisper in youreara moment. ’T is the safest 
way by half to own a thing of this kind frankly at 
once. It saves a world of trouble; and so with this 
convenient knowledge, I have mortified myself into 
a * confession,’’ and thrown myself on your mercy. 

Nay, now! don’t look incredulous again; you 
may ask Dora herself—(when you have an oppor- 
tunity.) So, doubt on, my precious unbeliever, to 
the end of the chapter, while I tell you a story— 
(shall I?)—of a May-day frolick. To be sure the 
day was coolish, but the birds trilled and gurgled 
with summerish delight, and the warm sunlight 
broke in through the trees, and laid a loving hand 
upon us, as if to make amends for the coolness of our 
reception. Then we were such a merry party in 
ourselves. There was May Lindsey, (she was 
christened Marion, but we call her May, for brevity,) 
looking as bright and fresh as the day itself, while 
by her side, replying as indifferently to her gay sallies 
as if she were a spinster on the shady side instead 
of the bright dazzling creature she was, was Win- 
throp Lansing, our village lawyer. I was fairly 
provoked out of all patience with the man. Had he 
no sensibility whatever, to remain proof against so 
much loveliness. Mayhap the sweet, girlish laughter 
that gurgled out its melody so frequently behind him, 
disturbed his gallantry ; I shouldn’t wonder—for no 
one has a more beguiling laugh than Dora Lawton; 
though I never heard that it ever disturbed anybody. 
But people are differently constituted, I’ll own; and 
the light tones, and lighter laughter that were fast 
bewitching the gay heart of our wild, good-natured 
Bob Russell, sight have had the contrary effect on 
our young L.L.D. Truth ¢s stranger than fiction, 
as you will see when I get to the end of this May- 
day ramble. But we are not half-way yet, and I 
havn’t told you of half our party. There was May’s 
sister, Kate, little more than sixteen, with a bearing 
like a princess, and my thoughtless brother, Will, for 
her cavalier. Ah! what a couple they made! Kate’s 
slight figure, shrouded in a crimson shawl, which 
did not conceal her native grace. And then a little 
gipsy hat sat on her little gipsy head of clustering 
curls. She reminded me of a picture I once saw of 





one of Scott’s heroines—‘ Rose Bradwardine,” with 
a light in her eyes half dreamy, half coquetish. [| 
don’t wonder my susceptible brother was captivated. 
And this brother of mine is a young sophomore, rather 
good looking, (resembles his sister, they say,) and 
rather vain, as young sophs are apt to be—not at all 
resembling his sister in this particular. Ah! I had 
forgotten we were such short acquaintances, Mr. 
Graham, and my vaunted modesty, too! But re- 
member, “ truth zs stranger than fiction,’’ and pardon 
me for this digression. I wonder if you like young 
school-teachers as well as Ido? We had a love of 
a one with us that day—Kate Dexter—a perfect 
jewel of a ** school-marm ;’’ not a demure, old-maidish 
jewel, but a fresh, charming young girl, somewhere 
in the twenties. I have a fancy, too, for male teachers 
sometimes—young ones, of course. Oh! [ hate your 
dull, stupid old prigs, with their white, starched 
neck-cloths, and deceitful-looking spectacles. But 
Arthur Lovel was any thing but dull and stupid ; and 
as for spectacles, his eyes were much too handsome 
to hide. Then we had a young Southerner, and his 
sister. She, a little, dark, indolently graceful crea- 
ture, with the smallest possible hands and feet, and 
the softest black eyes I ever saw. And he, a proud, 
passionate fellow, with the southern fire breaking 
out in his energetic speech, and only half hid in his 
dark, liquid eyes. And last, though not least, came 
Agnes Leslie, whom I will pass without a word of 
comment, for modesty forbids, and introduce you to 
her companion—my cousin, Leslie Lindsey, sir; a 
slight, aristocratic figure, with a pair of dark-blue 
eyes, that talk faster than his tongue. Do you re- 
cognize yourself, dear Leslie, in the slight sketch, 
or have your perceptive faculties become obscured 
since last we met? I was satisfied with my com- 
panion, though it seemed that some of our party 
were not with theirs. The sparkle in May’s eyes 
waxed brighter as her companion became more ab- 
stracted. The haughty little mouth took a look of 
ineffable disdain, and the thin nostrils dilated with 
every breath. She was piqued quite out of her usual 
good-nature. Why, the thing was unbearable. She, 
who had captivated older and wiser men, to be so 
neglected by this village lawyer! But Winthrop 
Lansing was of different metal from these men. In 
one or two seasons, as I learned subsequently, he 
had gone through society from the gilded door of 
bright anticipation, to the very midst of the gay 
arena, and so had grown sick of city airs and graces, 
and—but I will not anticipate; one thing was clear, 
he was bent upon enjoying himself after his own 
heart, unmindful of all the frowns that might be 
lavished upon him from a score of belles and beauties. 
May’s eyes were opened a little when we came to 
our destination—a cluster of rocks nestled in amid @ 
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wilderness of trees—divans and ottomans of nature’s 
own fashioning, with a carpet for our feet softer than 
a Wilton, its ground-work of unbroken green, re- 
lieved by butter-cups and daisies. The foliage was 
not yet thick enough to exclude the welcome sunlight, 
and its Warm rays proved very convenient to one 
little pair of feet, with a portion of rock for a hearth- 
stone. J was not the only person that saw those 
little feet laid out to dry, for our delinquent lawyer, 
no longer in a mist, had walked out of his abstrac- 
tion when he caught sight of those feet afore-men- 
tioned, came round and seated himself beside the 
owner. You would certainly have thought he was 
arising physician by the anxiety he manifested for 
the welfare of a certain pair of feet. 

“Indeed you had better remove your boots, or 
suffer me to do it for you,’’ I heard him say, and then 
the sweet voice of Dora Lawton broke in, like the 
campagna attachment in one of Boardman & Grey’s 
pianos. 

“ No, I thank you, I think the sun will dry them 
nicely.” 

“And so my advice goes for nothing, Dora?’’ 

“No, I thanked you, didn’t 1?” and up went the 
dusky fringes, and a little sly smile crept round the 
saucy mouth at this demure speech. 

*‘ Yes, and I suppose I ought to be content with 
that—should n’t I, Agnes ?”’ appealing to me. 

** Yes, because your advice was unprofessional as 
it were. Do you understand?” 

‘Ah, but it was not professional advice that I 
was giving.” 

** What then ?”’ 

I did not hear the reply, for Lansing stooped to 
gather a ciuster of violets, till his face was on a level 
with Dora’s, but I noticed the rose color deepen to 
crimson in her cheek, and a bright glance shot out 
from under the fringes that shaded her brown eyes. 
And then she started up, exclaiming, half pettishly, 
““Can’t we have a swing, or goa sailing, or some- 
thing? It’s so stupid sitting here.”’ 

Some people say they do n’t like swings, it makes 
them dizzy or sick. I pity such people, from my 
heart I pity them. They know nothing of the in- 
tense enjoyment that is brought with the ‘ rush of 
the breathless swing.’? To feel the clear spring air 
growing fresher as you go away up in the blue sky, 
leaving the earth behind you, as it were, while you 
are getting nearer heaven. I do not mean one of 
your new-fangled affairs, with its cushioned seats 
and silken curtains. No, but a regular old-fashioned 
country swing. There is a spice of danger in it, 
too, which renders it more exciting. Happily if all 
danger terminates as pleasantly as ours did. That’s 
the thing after all. It isn’t the danger one dreads 
so much as an awkward ending. A woman so hates 
a dilemma of this kind when she is the heroine. 
Well, the rope was none of the strongest, but it 
would have done very well if Bob Russell had n’t 
endeavored to perform some of his dare-devil feats 
upon it. I thought I heard it give way slightly, but 
{ had made up my mind for another flight in the air, 
with Dora for my companion, so I said nothing. 





But other ears than mine had caught the sound, 
slight as it was, and “you had better not try it, 
Agnes,’”’ cautioned Leslie, as I sprung into the 
swing, * it isn’t firm.” 

‘* Nonsense, do you think we, two such little mor- 
tals as Dora and I, can break this great rope.” 

‘* But it isn’t strong, it has given way somewhere.” 

“Don’t yow think it will bear us?’’ said I, ap- 
pealing to Sinclair, the Southerner. 

**'Two such little mortals as you and Miss Law- 
ton,’’ he laughed, quoting my words, and then lay- 
ing his hand upon the rope to test its strength. 
‘Yes, indeed, you’re much too light to break it, 
even if it is worn a little,’”’ 

‘‘ Yes, vanity ¢s light, you know, Mr. Sinclair— 
come, Dora,’’ 

‘It is very careless for you to venture,’’ broke in 
Leslie again. 

I was in a perverse, reckless mood that day, and 
I hated to give it up. Sinclair observing my look of 
vexation, with his usual impulsive gallantry ex- 
claimed. 

“ There ’s no danger, Mr. Lindsey, I’ve tried the 
rope, and I’ll take the responsibility.” 

“‘ There, Leslie, three against one,’’ and away we 
went whizzing into the keen, fresh air. ‘‘ Higher, 
Mr. Sinclair! higher, Robert!” I called out in my 
exultation, and away again till the larks fairly took 
us for one of them. 

“Ts n’t it delicious, Dora?” 

“ Enchanting! What did Leslie mean by its be- 
ing unsafe zow, Agnes ?”’ 

‘‘ He thought it had given way somewhere.”’ 

“What if it had? Just think of it.” 

** Nonsense, Dora, stop thinking.”’ 

‘One more,” I halloed, and up, up we went again 
into the blue ether. Whiz—a sudden quiver of the 
rope, and I knew that Leslie’s words had proved 
true. ‘‘ Oh, Agnes, the rope has broken !’’ screamed 
Dora, and at the same time my cousin shouted, 

‘“‘ Keep your hold!” 

Back we went in a twinkling, and I heard the 
Southerner ejaculate, ‘‘Good heavens! they will be 
killed!’ I was terribly frightened, I’ll own—for 
the thought shot into my head what if we should be 
dashed to pieces. But no such fate was in store for 
us, for suddenly a strong hand arrested us in the re- 
bound, and we escaped unhurt, save a little bruise 
on my temple and a few rents in our dresses. Ah! 
I forgot—Dora received a heart rent that day, which 
Iam afraid will prove mortal, though happily her 
friends seem reconciled to her fate. I tried to put 
on a brave look after it was all over, but the reaction 
was too powerful. Oh, dear! I wanted to cry sadly, 
and then I thought it would be so silly after my 
recklessness, so I determined to laugh the matter off. 
It wouldn’t do, for at my first attempt I caught a 
pair of calm blue eyes fixed upon me with such an 
incredulous expression. I knew the game was up 
in that quarter, at least, and then the owner of the 
eyes whispered, “It wont do, little girl, you might 
as well let them come.” And they did come—I 
couldn’t help it—and though I tried to hide them, it 
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was of no use, they would gush through my fingers 
in spite of me. And Sinclair, who never does things 
by halves, repruached himself incessantly for his 
folly, as he termed it, in advising us, and in his pas- 
sionate remorse declared if we had been injured he 
never could have forgiven himself. 

‘‘T was completely unnerved,”’ he said to me— 
‘¢so much so that I played a mere child’s part, when 
I should have played the man’s, and thereby lost a 
share in a golden opportunity.” 

** And who,’’ I questioned, ‘‘2as our preserver?”’ 

“Mr. Lansing, yonder—look, a picture for a 
painter, Miss Leslie.” 

Sure enough, so it was. Dora sitting upon a moss- 
covered stone, looking so charmingly weary, and 
Lansing at her feet playfully endeavoring to assist 
her in mending a prodigous rent in her dress. 

I do not think he was very successful, for his 
tongue was more active than his fingers, so while 
the rent in Dora’s dress was slowly closing up with 
the aid of Azs unskillful fingers, another one some- 
where in the region of that little heart of hers was 
growing larger under the influence of his skillful 
tongue. Oh, these lawyers, with their smooth, oily 
tongues! what wounds they can give!- And this 
one, though ‘not so deep as a well nor as wide as a 
church-door, ’t is enough.’’ It was passing strange; 
here had this man of the world, young, talented and 
high-bred, passed through the ordeal of gay society, 
where the highest beauty, the most exquisitely cul- 
tivated intellect and the rarest fascinations were 
within his reach. He had but to stretch forth his 
hand to pluck the queenly rose, and yet he had 
turned away and chosen this little blue-violet. For 
Dora is not beautiful, nor elegant. You would not 
admire her so very much if you saw her; you would 
only think she was quite a pretty little brunette. But 





there is something fresh and piquant in this little 
brown gipsy, with her dark, satin-smooth hair, and 
hazel eyes in their dusky eyelids. Something so 
altogether sweet in her rippling laugh and buoyant 
spirits. J did not marvel he turned away from the 
‘low lute tones’ and ravishing beauty of Marion 
Lindsey to this little wood-flower. He had seen 
enough of exotics, and he was not a man to be be- 
guiled away from nature even if he had lived apart 
from her so long. He was true at last to the in- 
stincts God had given him. He had found his 
destiny in sweet Dora Lawton. But where was the 
slighted belle all this time, May Lindsey? Ah, that 
was the best of it. Our regal Marion, with her 
aristocratic pride and guarded heart, had been listen- 
ing to the dreamy, spiritual conversation of Arthur 
Lovel, the poor school-master, whom she had deemed 
so much beneath her, till her pride and pique were 
washed away by that nameless charm which he 
exerts over everybody that comes within the sphere 
of his influence. I never estimated that influence 
more highly than I did when I saw this gay, proud 
gitl subdued and chastened to the love of such a man 
as Arthur Lovel. 

I imagined, though, I saw a little flush upon her 
delicate cheek once when she glanced at Lansing 
on our way home, he was so gay and chatty, yet 
with a certain air of enjoyment pervading it that 
revealed a deeper source of happiness than they wot 
of. It may have been all imagination after all, for 
Dora says I am famous for seeing things that other 
people never think of. Still I do honestly think 
there was “niore truth than poetry” in that “little 
flush.”” And so ended this May-day ramble. What 
came of it—for of course something did come from 
such a May-day ramble—I will tell you another 
time, mayhap; till then, Adzez. 
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THE FLOWER SPIRITS. 


It would seem that these particles of matter can not move in any other way than they do. There may be particular 
intelligent beings guiding their motions in each case, or they may be the results of mechanical dispositions. Pa.er. 


A LOVELY thought! perchance ’t is true, 
And every flower that bends 

Beneath the silver moonlight’s dew 
Some guardian may attend,— 

Rejoicing in its perfect bloom, 

Its color warm, its rich perfume— 

Who rears above the fragile stem, 
And heeds the deepening shade, 

With which the hand that placed it there 
In beauty hath arrayed ; 

Opening its petals to the sun, 

And folding when the day is done, 

Thou knowest not, perchance some friend, 
Whom thou hast loved, and wept, 

About the radiant flower hath long 
A joyous vigil kept— 

Some cherub watched this summer rose 

Its"young and blushing leaves unclose. 


That guardian eye, long veiled from thine, 
May still its course pursue, 
And now its happy task is o’er, 





May rest on it, and you— 
The form familiar to thy gaze 
Unseen may hover round thy ways. 


Then let this queen-like flower to thee 
No idle message bear, 
But fraught with meaning deep its own 
Mysterious beauty wear; 
. That which an ungel’s hand hath blest 
By careless hand should not be prest. 


Preserve it, for the gentle thoughts 
Which round the flower will cling, 

When, withered, not a fragrant breath 
Upon the breeze its flings, 

And when long months have flown away 

These thoughts again may o’er thee stray. 


Preserve it, for the dreamer’s sake, 
To whom its glorious dower 

Hath been a spirit chord to wake 
Of sweet, controlling power— 

To give one dreamy huur of bliss 


Within a fairer realm than this. FLORENCE. 
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The History of the United States of America, from the 
Adoption of the Federal Constitution to the End of the 
Sixteenth Congress. Ry Richard Hildreth. In three 
volumes. New York: Harper § Brothers. Vol. 2. 


Mr. Hildreth has presented in this volume a very dis- 
tinct and animated view of the administrations of Adams 
and Jefferson, written with much force and independence, 
and inculcating decided opinions both of men and events. 
The narrative is full, clear, and compact; and the analysis 
of important Congressional debates, and the statement of 
the questions of principle and policy which divided the 
nation into parties, exceedingly able and lucid. The 
characters of the statesmen of the period are exhibited 
with a sort of surly honesty of purpose, which wins upon 
the reader’s confidence. The principal figure in the pre- 
sent volume is Hamilton ; and for him Mr. Hildreth evinces 
a regard which will displease all partisans interested in 
giving Hamilton a bad name. No man in our history, who 
could present such eminent claims to the gratitude of his 
countrymen, has been so assiduously underrated as 
Hamilton. He was a great thinker, and a great patriot; 
and in spite of occasional acts in his career which will 
always be the subjects of vehement dispute, he is worthy, 
now that the party passions of his age have died away, 
of the veneration of every American. Mr. Hildreth’s 
view of Jefferson is less comprehensive than his view of 
Hamilton. He does not so thoroughly appreciate his ideas 
and aims. 

Judging from the two volumes of this history already 
published, we have little dgubt that when completed, it 
will be altogether the best work of the kind we have at 
present in our literature. 





The Literature and the Literary Men of Great Britain 
and Ireland. By Abraham Mills, A. M. New York: 
Harper § Brothers, 2 vols. 8vo. 


These well printed octavos contain a biographical and 
critical view of English authors from the earliest period 
to the conclusion of the eighteenth century, illustrated 
with appropriate extracts from their writings. The 
extent of the field over which Mr. Mills is compelled to 
travel, leaves him little opportunity for a thorough dis- 
cussion of any portion of his great subject. But he is 
evidently familiar with the writings of all the principal 
philosophers, poets, dramatists, theologians, and miscel- 
laneous writers of Great Britain, and his criticism is 
commonly judicious, and his selections evince a quick eye 
for characteristic passages. We cordially hope that his 
work will have an extensive circulation, and do its office 
of educating the taste of the public mind. In a country 
of readers it is important that each individual should 
know what to read; and this information he can obtain 
from Mr. Mills’s book. While the selections are com- 
monly of such a fascinating character as to provoke a 
curiosity to read the originals, Such a book as this is 
calculated to wage a successful war with the feeble stuff 
ironically styled “ popular’? literature, by silently pre- 
senting what is good and great in letters as a rebuke to 
What is low and mean. 


Io; A Tale of the Olden Time. By K. Barton. New 
York: D. Appleton § Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This volume exhibits a melancholy example of an author 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 








of ability using every talent and accomplishment of his 
nature in a successful attempt to make his book unread- 
able. We broke down at the eleventh page, when we 
came to this passage of galvanized verbiage: ** What 
does devotion teach us? What? It teaches the greatness 
of man’s unfettered spirit; with the finger of intellection 
it points to his onward destiny; it says there is truth in 
the ideal, The universe is full of idea. Sublimity rises 
far beyond the range of human optics; the animated eye 
cannot ascend to its burning sphere; the material wing 
would crisp and wither ere it touched its lurid atmo- 
sphere.’”? This may be fine writing, but it is altogether 
beyond the range of our ‘ optics’? and ‘ finger of intel- 
lection.”?> The thoughts of Bacon or Burke could not 
make such a style endurable. 


Alban; A Tale of the New World. By the Author of 
“ Lady Alice.’ New York: George P. Putnam. 1 vol. 
12mo. 


This novel has much to recommend it in the general 
excellence of its narrative and descriptive style, the oc- 
casional felicity of its theological hits, and the power of 
representation exhibited in detached scenes; but, as a 
whole, it appears to us an agglomeration of the unnatural 
and the common. The author has no imagination, con- 
sidered either as an instinct or a power, and accordingly 
fails, not only in the conception of plot and character, 
but in seizing that middle ground between the actual and 
the abstract, which is the field of the novelist. His per- 
sonages are mostly personified commonplaces, and would 
be dull if they were not mingled up with events sufficiently 
unnatural to provoke wonder, and opinions sufficiently ab- 
surd to excite amusement. One glaring inconsistency 
must strike all the readers of the book, The author is 
acontinual declaimer about purity, and especially em- 
phasizes the superior excellence of the Roman Catholic 
system to promote it; but he rarely mentions the word 
without managing to convey an idea of its opposite, and 
excels even the novelists of the French school in the 
habit of lingering lovingly over voluptuous images. The 
best portions of the novel are some scenes connected with 
Yale College. 


The Nile Boat; or Glimpses of the Land of Egypt. By 
William H. Bartlett, Author of Forty Days in the 
Desert. New York: Harper § Brothers. 1 vol, 8vo. 


Few works which have been published on the subject 
of Egypt are so well calculated for popularity as Mr. 
Bartlett’s ‘‘ Nile Boat.? Without pretending to any 
scientific importance, it aims to give correct and vivid 
impressions of men, manners, and scenery, with such ex- 
planations of the antiquities of Egypt as the researches 
of French and English savans have made common pro- 
perty. The volume is illustrated with about forty engrav- 
ings and twenty wood-cuts, from sketches made by the 
author on the spot, and these pictorial embellishments are 
really palpable embodiments to the eye of what the author 
so felicitously describes in the text. It is one of the 
cheapest, most elegant, and most readable of the numerous 
issues of the Harpers, and will doubtless meet with the 
success due to the beauty of its execution, and the value 
of its matter, 
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Keep Cool, Go Ahead, anda Few Other Poems, By George 
W. Light. Boston: Published by the Author. 1 vol. 
18mo. 


This little volume contains thirteen short lyrical poems, 
full of vigorous sentiment expressed in vigorous language. 
Mr. Light belongs to the movement party in human affairs ; 
but while he is ever for “‘ going ahead,” still believes in 
‘‘ keeping cool’’—a rare combination in the philosophy of 
a practical reformer. The best of the volume is, that 
every page is instinct with the individual life and ex- 
perience of the author; and he says nothing, even in 
rhyme, the truth of which he has not brought to the test 
of personal action. This makes his volume both small 
and good, 





Memoir of the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, late Rector of 
Walton. Herts. By the Rev. T. R. Birks, M. A. New 
York: Harper § Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. 


This is the biography of aman of great energy but 
limited mind, intensely religious both in opinion and ac- 
tion, but lacking in largeness of view and knowledge of 
other minds. He is a proof that the saint implies large 
mental as well as moral faculties. There is a religious 
prostration of the soul before God in which humility be- 
comes abject instead of ecstatic—and of this sort was the 
humility of Mr. Bickersteth. Though a good man, his 
goodness has too much of a *‘ do-me-good”’ air, and wants 
freshness, geniality, and power. 





The United States Post Office Guide. By Eli Bowen, 
late of the Contract Office. New York: D. Appleton 
§ Co. 1 vol. 8vo, 


This useful work embodies, in the most condensed form, 
a world of information relating to the Post Office through- 
out the world, and more particularly to that of the United 
States. It contains, among other important matters, a 
list of 6000 mail routes, numerically arranged, and an ex- 
position of the American scheme of Distribution, accom- 
panied by a large county map of the United States. To 
post masters and business men it is an invaluable com- 
pilation. 





Letters from Three Continents. By Matt. F. Ward. 
Second Edition. New York: D. Appleton § Co. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


The success of this pleasant volume is doubtless to be 
attributed to its off-hand style both of thought and ex- 
pression. It is a collection of random letters, really 
written to familiar friends during a tour of eighteen 
months in Europe and Asia, and embodies the very in- 
formation which the public are always hungry to know. 
We cannot speak very highly of its merits in respect to 
elegance of style; and many of its judgments are doubtless 
sufficiently presumptuous; but it is racy, independent, 
and full of life and the spirit of enjoyment. 





Travels and Adventures in Mexico. By William. W. Car- 
penter. New York: Harper § Brothers, 1 vol. 12mo. 


The author of this interesting volume belonged to the 
Kentucky volunteer regiment. He recounts the adven- 
tures which occurred to him in a journey of 2500 miles 
performed on foot, and presents life-like accounts of the 
manners, customs, and character of the Mexican people, 
especially the humbler portion of them. The information 
regarding the agricultural and mineral resources of the 
country is always valuable, and occasionally new. The 





object of the book is to add something to the stock of 
useful knowledge about Mexico; and this object the 
author has certainly attained, both as regards the country 
and its people. 





Vagamundo; or the Attaché in Spain. Including a 
Brief Excursion into the Empire of Morooco. By John 
Esaias Warren. New York: Charles Scribner, 1 vol. 
12mo. 


A volume of travels in Spain must. necessarily have the 
fascination of a romance, if the tourist possess any soul 
for the romantic in scenery, manners, or character. Mr, 
Warren’s genial book proves that he has a mind and dis- 
position quick to discern and eager to enjoy the wealth 
of beauty which courts the traveler’s eye in that en- 
chanted land. Among the many interesting ‘topics of which 
the volume treats, we should particularize the Spanish wo- 
men as the most attractive. One glance from a burning 
black eye melts his style at once into poetry. 





Episodes of Insect Life. By Acheta Domestica, M. E.S, 
New York: J. S. Redfield. 1 vol. 8vo. 


We know not who is the author of this book, but it 
would certainly do equal credit to his powers of observa- 
tion and fancy. It is the very poetry of entomology, and 
crickets, butterflies, spiders, and the whole family of 
insects, are brought into the sphere of our sympathetic 
regard. The engravings are also finely executed, and 
both illustrate the text and lend beauty to the volume. 
The book is the quaintest and pleasantest introduction to 
the science of entomology we have ever seen. 





Caleb Field. A Tale of the Byritans. New York : Harper 
§ Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is a delightful volume, in which an interesting 
story is told ina style of greatest purity and sweetness. 
The author is evidently a student of the old English prose 
writers, and has caught some of their grand serenity and 
repose in the movement of his own thoughts and sen- 
timents. 


L. A. Gopry.—We have seen an excellent likeness of 
our friend Godey, of the Lady’s Book, engraved in mezzo- 
tint by T. B. Welch, which is an admirable picture in all 
respects, truthful and life-like. This is a most excellent 
method of giving to personal friends a token of remem- 
brance ; and as the cost of one of these plates is not great, 
it enables the possessor to distribute among his scores of 
friends a token of remembrance more valuable than any 
other kind of present which we can think of. 

Mr. Godey is happy in having many hundreds of friends, 
who will be gratified with this most admirable likeness; 
and itis a subject of regret that so excellent a picture could 
not be presented to the seventy or eighty thousand readers 
of the Lady’s Book. 


GLEAsoN’s PicToRIAL Drawine-Room ComMPANIoN.— 
We again call the attention of our readers to the splendid 
weekly paper, published by Gleason, of Boston, and the 
prospectus of which appeared on the cover ‘of our last 
number. It is, perhaps, the greatest enterprise of the 
day, and deserves encouragement. The terms are un- 
questionably moderate. One subscription, one year, Three 
Dollars; a club of sixteen, Twenty-three Dollars; retail 
price, six cents per copy. 
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